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and their works 3; 


- wise we may ¢alk, indeed, of the liberty of the press, but there will be zz reality an end of it.’ ’*—Ke- 
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~ LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 
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CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COURT 
OF KING’S BENCH, 


My Lorp ; 

Either that Uiherty, of 
a9 > av i asted d d < 
yhich we have boasted, and do boast, so 
much, is a mere sound, invented by poli- 







ians for purposes resembling those for 
al which priests invented relicks and penances, 
d by and for which methodist preachers pretend 
oot to inspiration ; either the whole thing is, in 
bat hort, a specious and delusive fraud, or the 
a resultof the Action, recently tried before 
et yuurlordship, in the case of Carr against 
bi Hood and Sharpe, is not only of greater 
se importance to the nation than the recent 
pe ctories over the French, in Portugal, but 
nal ; greater importance than would be a series 
a bearrse: by Which Buonaparte should 
Jt e overthrown. For, What do we promise 
z ar Wes, as the fruit of such victories ? 
by ‘uy, the secure enjoyment of our lives 


ithe =~, security from that oppres- 
1, which we should, in all probability, 
Experience at his hands. This, after ail, 
the sole end of all our sacrifices: and of 
wdangers and sufferings of our country- 
nen who are in arms, ‘There is no other 
seek siege that we can have in view. 
Jlsdeing the case, Lam pretty confident, 
‘tthe public, when they duly reflect upon 
ie maiter, will be convinced, that, on the 
he July last, a greater victory was gain- 
oa England under your lordship, than 
steer — by land or sea, for many 
tars past, 
had ° . 
seth ume aon os, 
piced, to have ie able occasion, seem, 
ication, a en restricted as to their ap- 
refally coat 0% wo have been, rather 
Loehian er? to * authors and their 
mie for which Pa pursuance of the pur- 
tall, think alone J how address you, I 
mdship tb - succeed in convincing your 
meicee : ne restriction cannot subsist, 
ines Hs vit reason and Justice. I have, 
f the Treat an abridgment of the Report 
bat was " in which I have retained all 
‘aid by your lordship; but, that 
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we may have the matter fairly before us, 1 
will here shortly state the substance of your 
doctrines, supposing what you said to have 
been correctly reported; for, as to myself, 
I, of course, who was not present at the 
trial, can state nothing from my own know- 
ledge. I take this report as I find it; I lay 
it before my readers as being a report given, 
in print, by another person ; I take itup, I 
treat itas a book; and, if it be what it pro- 
fesses to be, it contains the words uttered by 
you upon the occasion referred to. 

The first of these words I have taken for 
my motto, The next time you speak, you 
siy, that we must really not cramp observa- 
tions upon authors and their works; that they 
should be liable to exposure, to criticism, and 
even to ridicule, if their works be ridiculous ; 
that, otherwise, the first who writes a book 
upon any subject, will maintain a monopoly 
of sentiment upon it; that thus vice and 
error will be perpetuated, and so we should 
goon to the end of time; and that you 
cannot conceive that an action is maintain- 
able on such ground. Upon Mr. Garrow’s 
observing, that, though an author's book 
might be ridiculed, the critics had no right 
to endeavour to destroy him altogether as an 
author, your lordshipsaid, that you did not 
know that ; that, (speaking in the interroga- 
tive form) suppose a man publihsed a book 
injurious to public morals, of infinite mis« 
chief to the public taste, containing bad 
maxims of government, or any thing else 
that ought to be decried, are we not at li- 
berty to expose that work? Aye, and ex- 

ose the author of it too, as far as he is con- 
nected with the work, and that in the most 
ointed language of wit, humour, or ridi- 
cule; that, acritic, in such case conferred 
a benefit on the public; that the destruc~ 
tion of the author’s reputation was nothing ; 
that it was a reputation which ought to bede- 
stroyed; that it wasidle to talk of the liberty 
of the press, if one man might not write 
freely upon the work of another; that, if 
there had been an attack upon the moral 
character of the author, or any attack on 
his character unconnected with bis work, 
the law would have afforded him protec- 
tion, Upon Mr. Garrow's saying, that the 
defendants had not destroyed Carr's repute 
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419) 
tion fairly, your lordship said that ze must 
show that it was not fairly done ; and, upon 
his replying, that the caricature was a 
proof of unfairness, your lordship bade him 
go on with his case. In your charge, 
after having repeated your sentiment res- 
pecting the public utility of writing down 
bad books, you said, that this, however, 
was applicable to fair and candid criticism ; 
that, as tothe /oss sustained by an author 
from such a cause, it was what you, in the 
Jaw, called damnum absque injuria, a loss 
which the law does not consider as an injury, 
because it is a loss which he ought to sustain, 
a loss of fame and profits to which he was 
never entitled; that, if it were otherwise, 
you did not know where we were to stop ; 
that you knew of nething that more threat- 
ened the liberty of the press, in the days 
in which we live, than to give encourage- 
ment to this species of action; that, how- 
ever, you wished not to be misunderstood, 
for that, if there had been any thing in the 
criticism, of a libellous tendency, wholly 
foreign to the worl 





hb, or urconnected with 
the author of it, as embodied init, the ac- 


tion was maintainable; that neither yourself, 


nor the jury had ever appeared before the 


world in the character of an author, or at | 


least you never had; that, if you had, you 
should not think yourself entitled to main- 
tain an action against any body else, who 
ridiculed your work, and proved it to be 
ridiculous; that, in fine, if the jury 
thought, that the criticism was upon the 
work, and upon the author as connected 
with the work, and not written by way of 
calumny upon him as an individual, you 
were of opinion that the action was not 
maintainable; thatif, onthe contrary, they 
should be of opinion, that the criticism was 
written against the author, as @ man, and 
unconnected with his work, then you 
thought the action was maintainable.—— 
After the verdict was given, your lordship 
(a thing not very common, I believe) thought 
it necessary to caution the audience against 
a misunderstanding of what had passed. 
‘* T hope nobody will understand, from the 
** result of this trial, that there is the least 
** countenance given to slander, or to ridi- 
*€ cule any author, any morethan any other 
** individual, unless such ridicule be con- 
* nected with his works, and the author is 
** embodied with his work; for courts of 
** justice are as tender of the moral charac- 
‘* ters of all men, whether they be authers 
** or not, as they are firm in the mainte- 
** nance of the right of every individual, to 
** give a free opinion, on every publication 
* of a dilerary work,” 

it is, my lord, into the reasonableness 
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421 
and the justice of these reservations an. ,.- ; u 
strictions that I now propose to inauire awe 
First, as to the qualification of the yo, ten a0 
“ criticism.” Your lordship woutd have }: ;, ald 
be fair, and, in one place, it would seem 
that you jasist upon its being candid as we!) clearlt 
as fair. “I always thought, that the wor that he 
were synonymous ; but, whatever be thei; . 
meaning, they express that quality whic) that, | 
you hold to be necessary, in order to justify to be 
the criticism, though the author be embp. which 
died in his work. But, my lord, be th) the in 
quality what it may, who-is to tell us whe. settle t 
ther it exist or not? Evidence can be given corpore 
asto truth or falsehood ; as to the obedi. meant 
ence or disobedience of any law; as to the Suopos 
performance or breach of any well known for ihe 
moral duty ; as to any thing, in short, that very W! 
is clearly defined and settled. About wha try of { 
is fair who can say that any thing has been its auth 
settled ? Where is the standard whereby taxes al 
we are to judge of fairness ? It is evident suppose 
| that there can be no such standard, and thet siniecure 
the point must always turn upon mere opi- BM of thes 
nion. What would this question of fairness motives 
come under, then, the daw or the fact of pen fail 
the case? Who would settle the point, the exhibit | 
judge or the jury? “ One of the jury" Ball's p 
upon this trial, appeared to have a great de- up, in 
sire to shew himself learned in the lav; book in 
but, it will hardly be contended, that juries, label, rx 
or that courts of justice, can be, or onght and mu: 
to be, made into supervisors of the taste o! the chai 
the press. <A tyrannical judge in Americ those fre 
added the quality ‘‘ decent,” as essenial (0 bread > 
publications to be tolerated. Who was and yet 1 
be the jadge of the decency? There 154 6 not t 
maxim, which says, ‘“‘ miserable are thoegiMMM shape w| 
‘‘ who are subjected to laws of uncerian haps, th 
‘ operation.” Indeed, where the oper thing at 
tion is not uniform, and where the princ: of the n 
ple is not clearly laid down and well know", ject fore} 
it is an abuse of words to call the thing (2, lore, I 0 
which always implies something where) Whereas 
man’s duties or rights are defined. A» Sry to oe 
this reservation, however, I think we ne the mogi 
not be very uneasy, as the result of \ Purpose ¢ 
trial, together with the opinions of s% Public m 
lordship, decidedly in favour of that rest! for an ay 
enables us to proceed to the length of imp” book, 
ting toaman (no, not a man, an alin’ such cons 
all sorts of folly; to exhibit him as 3 ~*~ Paper pec 
a lunatic and a vagabond in point of props aye roy 
ty; and, lest our pages of letter PB @ay unit 
should fail, to call in the distorting aid . uere arg 
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the pencil te effect our. purpose. This ™ 
been deemed fair criticism ; and, nr 
it will, 1 imagine, be very difficult for a 
make use of any, that can, without dep" 
ing from the principles, upon which 7 
case was decided, be deemed unfair. 

But, the person ridiculed must, 't * 
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nam from this report of your lordship’s 
ave. be not only an author of a writ- 


lnoiad 
iain ne aed vie 3 
ren and published worse, but, he must also 


tody himself in the work. What is 
_ sant by this embodying work I do not very 
clear perceive. In other places it Is said, 
- he isto be ridicaled no farther than he 
appears in connection with his work ; and 
that, unconnected with his work, he is 
to be treated with all the tenderness 
which the law takes care to provide for 
the individual. But, my lord, who is to 
stile these nice poiats of connection and in- 
corporation ? How am [ to know what is 
meant by this connec ting and embod ying ? 
Suopose [ were to take up.a book written 
for ihe purpose of -persnading me, that I am 
very wrong indeed tn objecting to the minis- 
try of the day ; suppose this work has for 
itsauthor some man who lives upon the 
taxes and whose wife lives upon them too; 
sippose the whole fainily to be chin-deep in 
suiecures and reversions; must I not speak 
of these; must I not expose the author's 
motives for his work ; must I not, if my 
pen fail me, call in the aid of the penci! to 
exhibit this author in the act of picking John 
Bull's pocket with one hand, while he holds 
up, inthe shape of a pair of winkers, his 
book in the other hand; must I not hung a 
wel, marked plunder, out of his pocket ; 
and must L not put his wife and children in 
the character of sturdy paupers, jeering 
those from whom they receive their daily 
bread? Assuredly I ought to do all this ; 


( " 


ti 
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particular description of authors be exposed 
to ridicule more than any other description ? 
{i ry Is if SO Very necessary to expose their 
folly and destroy their reputation > OF what 


particular harm is their success? In what 
way isitentitled to auy extraordinary quantity 
of leeal re probation ? Why should these 
fools be outlawed any more than the rest? 
Your lordship may see a very sufficient rea- 
son forthe dis*inction ; but, I confess that 
f can see no reason at all for it. Every man, 
who writes and publishes, challenges the 
criticisms of the world. The very act of 
writing the book embodies bim with it. It 
isis his act. It belongsto him. It is the 
picture of his mind. Itisa part of himself. 
The critic has a right to take the man and 
_the book together, and to criticise them, and, 
if he pleases, ridicule, or endeavour to ridi- 
cule them both. [f he has not this rmgbt, 
he has no rieht at all; he is never sate; and 
he had better lay aside his pen If he him- 
self be foolish in his criicism; if he be 
unfair, or malignant, why, the worl’, who 
will seon perceive it, will not fail te punish 
him in the only suitable manuer, without 
any of the aid of judges and juries.—— 
There was a still further qualification, too ; 
not only must the man have published his 
acts, or his work; but, he must have em- 
bodied himself with the work, and the 
work manst Ze ridiculous. All this must be 
seen to exist before the ridicule could be 
justified. But, here again we have our old 
difticulty ; who is to determine, whether the 
work be ridiculous or not? The jury are to 





écdyet this author might so write his book 
not to embedy himself with it, in any | 
pe hatever ; and I might be told, per- | 
baps, that his places and pensions had no- | 
th ng at all to do with the merits or demetits | 
* the ministry ; that I had gone into a sub- 
_ foreign to the book ; and that, there- 
one onght od be punished as a libeller ; 
‘i ual ows appear to me quite neces- 
the rhs these matters in order to shew 
s eof the author, and that for the 
Purpose of preventing his book from doing 
Public mischief, It is not at all necessary 








— author to connect himself with his 
m - He need not write in the form of 
pape nnection, He may, like the news- 
Sle. People and the reviewers, write in the 
© Toyal, and call himself we; or, he 
sore aia the impersonal altogether. 

€ very few instances, in which an 


It can, indeed, only b b 

: 4 y ce w en 
relates his own adventures, or gives an 
f transactions, in which he has 
a borne a part. And why, my 





i why, I beg leave to ask, should this 


judge of the alledged offence underthe di- 
rection of the judge; but, it will not be 
pretended that this is a tribunal, wherein to 
try the merits or demerits of a literary work. 
What, then, becomes of this qualification ? 
The critic will say, that the work is ridicu- 
lous; the author will say that it is not ; 
even the public may be divided upon the 
point ; and who in all the world is to settle 
it? Your lordship says, and very truly, that 
it isof great public utility to expose ridicu- 
lous works, and to destroy the reputation of 
their authors ; but, if I should be engaged 
in an act of great public utility of this sort, 
how should I fare if your lordship and the 
jury should happen to think that not rtdicu- 
lous, which I took for ridiculous ? How am 
I to know that you will be of my opinion ? 
And must | not, then, be continually in a 
state of uncertainty ; and must not a press, 
thus shackled, be infinitely worse than no 
press at all? The fool or rogue runs po risk, 
either in his writings or publishings ; wile 
“his critic is‘never safe fora moment. “ir 
John Carr saw this, and, therefore, he 
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23] 
thought to terrify his critic into silence. 
Your lordship has now set your face against 
this species of action; and, it was high 
time ; for if it had succeeded, even the most 
stupid part of the people would have laughed 


at the talk of ‘* the liberty of the press.” 
That talk would not have deceived any crea- 
‘apable of counting its fingers. 

‘The most important restriction, however, 
relates to the quality, or, rather, the pr 
fession, of the person censured, or ridiculed. 
Sir John Carr bad evidently conceived, that 


the feelings of an author were no more to | 


be hurt with impunity than the feelings of 
aay other sort of man; and, as he had 
heard, that it was a libel to hurt the feelings 
of any person, by the means of the press, 
he expected, of course, to hear your lord- 
ship reprobate the conduct of his critics. 
He could not have anticipated what took 
place. It was quite just and reasonable, to 
be sure, that be should be told, that his 
work was liable to ridicule: that the ridicule 


natarally grew out of the demonstrations ot | 


his own want of talent ; that if it were for- 
bidden to ridicule such a work and such an 
author, great public mischief would there- 
from arise, and that the liberty of the press 
would be a farce too contemptible to be 
borne. All this was very right; bst, he 
had heard it laid down, that the dine of in- 
terdictian Legan when the feelings of any 
person were hurt. No matter who or what 
No matter what his actions or his 

He had heard of no restrictions, 
reservations, or qualifications H he had been 
told; he had beard it Jaid Gown as a maxim 
ot law; he had heard it so laid down in 
acharee toa jury ; be had seen a verdict of 
purity given upon the principle ; and that 
piinciple, without any quaiification, was, 
that no person had a right to use the press 
for the purpose of turning into ridicule 
eithe » talents or the person of any one ; 
and that, where ever a publication wounded 


he was. 
eharacter 


the feelings of any person, there the line of 


interdiction beran. ‘He had beard of no 

exception with respect to authors and their 
. » 

WOrTAS. 


He had proof, that, in a picture aswell as 
in words, he had been exhibited to the pub- 
lic as a man of most despicable talents, asa 
frothy fool, as a lunatic at large, as a ‘sort 
of literary vagabond. 
of ail this; he had proof besides, that he 
had, from this attack, sustained a special da- 
mace to a considerable amount ; and it was 
quite impossible for any one not to be con- 


vineed, that his feelings had, by the alled- 
get iibel, beca severely wounded. Well, 
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then, as he had heard it laid down as a 
maxim of law and, justice, that it was , 
crime to ridicule the talents or wound th 
feelings of any person, why should not 
bring Lis action as well as another ? 
Why, for the reasons stated by yoy; 
lordship. Most excellent reasons you have 
given us, why his action should not be 
maintainable ; but none at all, that [ cay 
discover, why the plaints of persons, no: 
authors, should be any more attended to 
than his. None, that Ican discover, why 
the act of bock-writing sheuld be more ex. 
posed to criticism than any other of the acis 
of men; none; no, none at all, why authors 
should not have feelings as well as otler 
people ; nor any reason whatever why the 
talents of others shonld not be exposed to 
ridicule as well as the talents of authors, 
It isnecessary, as your lordship well observed, 
to expose and destroy a silly or wicked book, 
and the reputation of its author along wih 
it, because such books do great public 
mischief, and because, if not put down by 
exposure,tley would continue to do mischief 
to the end of time. But, my lord, there 
are good books as wellas bad ones ; there 
are authors whose works do good instead 0! 
mischief; and, therefore, I can see no 
reason whatever why the act of book-writing 
should be more exposed to public censure 
and ridicule than any other act of man. 
Your lordship wasso good as to signify that 
the iiterty of the press was something vely 
valuable to this nation. Not in cirect 
terms, indeed, but by implication you 
lordship certainly did say this. Now, may 
I take the iiberty of asking your lordship ™ 
what way you think it can operate to We 
advantage of this nation? In the way ul 
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| praise ; in bedawbing al] the rich rogue 


He had proof that both his talents | 
rod bis person had been turned into ridicule. | 


He had clear proof | 













and fools of the time with praise as well a 
all the wise and virtuous men ? Hardy 
this. Inconfining its praises to the wise abd 
the good? This would be very laudable 
and might be of some littie use ; but, theo, 
the word diterty would be without a me 
ing ; for the devil is in it if we need ak! 
leave to praise any one, particularly if De 
be in a public capacity, or in any capa) 
which must.make bim desirous of posse 
ing the good opinion of the world. |! a 
lordship means, as I think you most, 
the /iderty of the press is valuable, * 
means of detecting and exposing vice " 
folly; then, give me leave to say; tbat 
cannot, consistently, 1: will not sy “ 

justice and reason. ...... but it cannot ¥ 
sistently with common sense, with bare ¢ : 
mon sense, be restricted to author 
their writings ; for what would the & 
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amonut to but this: a lilerty possess- 



































[424 ee the press of combating its own vices 
| asa ind follies, and of doing nothing more ? 
Vas a wey press would be totally unworthy of 
id the nraise, ot Of protection of any sort. 
Ot he To speak of such * liberty" as a valuable 
thing ; to make it a matter of boast ; to 
etal h \d it up as one of the means of preventing 
have the people from being enslaved, would be 
ot be » instance of absurdity surpassing any ot 
I can fn se pointed at in the works of sir John 
was Cur. Why, my lord, this is a sort of 
led to iberty, that the Emperor: Napoleon grants 
, why to his press; and, why should he not? He 
rm Cle would bea fool indeed if he cared what 
heen thors said of exe another’ and of one ano- 
uthors »s books. Ii may be an amusement to 
ape him to wituess their quarrels ; and, in this 
Ay way, the press may be, with the public, as 
woke useful as a puppet-shew, or any thing else 
hors, that serves to produce a Momentary oblivion 
vit of their cares and their sufferings. All that 
‘gi z Napoleon forbids his press to do, is to med- 
aes dle with him, his government, his army, 
a bisnavy, or any of his family. | That is all. 
he The press may praise all these indeed ; it | 
bi has full iterty to do that; but, it must nei- 
an ther censure nor ridicule any one of them ; 
5 ' it has no liberty to do that ; and it is honest- 
eg ly told so; there is.no sham in the case; | 
. no delusion ; no talk about liberty of the | 
A ba press; those who write and publish are 
Fi puinly teld, that if they meddle with these 
fe ie mutters, they shall be punished ; and, ac- 
bap cordingly, they do not meddle with them, 
Oca uor are they guilty of the base hypocricy to 
vo recend that they have a free press, a 
pf Tt must, I think, my lord, be quite evi- 
hip Hl Kent, that, if censure and ridicule, if expo- 
ee pure of vice and folly, if depreciating talents | 
ad % Cuaracter, were. to be allowed only in 
rogues tases where the party assailed was the author 
well 2 ‘'abook, or a public writer of some de- 
andl ription, the lilerty of the press could, at 
‘se atid * utmost, effect no other good object than 
vdable at of counteracting the vices and follies of 
"them the press itself ; it could not possibly produce 
Saal any balance in favour of the press, which, 
ask (al hey case, could, as tar as related to /free- 
vit om be of no possible use. Suppose, for 
pacity “tance, that I write a book, centaining 
asi Pnciples subversive of the constitution, 
it yout Eon some Critic exposes both me and miy 
, that a ‘0 such contempt, that the book is at 
as th ® ae and my reputation is ruined. 
ce a0 boeid 2 itly Served, and the critic is, it now 
that it the rae ire’ not exposed to the fangs of 
y wil be ct ‘a it would be quite silly, upon 
t con of the sion like this, to boast of the liberty 
e com ‘a pail 38 a8 4 public good ; for, supposing 
‘+ “tite to have completely succeeded, all 
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that he has done is to place matters wher 
they were before, and where they woul, 
have remained if no press at all had existed. 
Your lordship very judiciously cited the 
instance of Mr. Locke and sir Robert Pij- 
mer, and observed that the former did great 
good in writing down the latter; though, 
between you and [, my lord, I much ques- 
tion, whether, if Mr. Locke lived in the 
present day, he would be much of a favour. 
ite, But, what mighty thing did Mr. Locke 
do here? He answered sir Robert Filmer : 
he put him down. I doubt the fact; for 
Filmer’s principles are much more in vogue 
than those of Mr. Locke. But, adinit the 
fact, all that Mr; Locke did, with the aid of 
the press, was to prevent sir Robert Filmer 
from doing harm with the press. Between 


eo te 


them the press, at the very best, could do 
no good, and it might do some harm. Whig 


would not think aman foolish, aye, © the 
** greatest fool that ever walked the earth 
without a leader,”” who should keep a fox ia 
his poultry-yard, and a dog to watch the 
fox ; and who should boast of the valuoble 
services rendered him by the dog? “ Why, 
** you stupid ass,” his neighbour would 
to him, ‘‘ for what do you keep either dog 
* or fox ; why not hang them both up at 


ace 
S'1y 


** once; and give to some really useful ani- 
*« mal the food by which they are sustain- 
<é 


ed?” 

I shall be told, perhaps, that the press is 
of great public utility independent of this 
sort of use of it. That it communicates a 
great deal of knowledge to the public at 
large, which would, were it not for the 
press, be confined tothe possession of com- 
paratively a very few persons, This may 
be true; but, this is not our subject, my 
lord. We are talking about the /herty of 
the press. Itis not the right to write and 


‘to print and to publish, upon whici: J am 


taking the liberty to address your lordship, 
but the right to censure and to ridicule, by 
the mighty means of writing and printing 
and publishing. There are a multituce of 
books, as connected with which the liZers 
of the press has no meaning. In lifting up 
my eyes, the first books I see before ime, 
are Marshall's Gardening, Pontey’s Pruner, 
Bonnycastle’s Alegebra, Code Diplomnati. 
que, Vauban’s Fortification, and Daniels 
Rural Sports. Why, my lord, the /iferty 
of the press bas no more to do with books 
like these than it has to do with the mak! ¢ 
of shoes or the blacking of shoes ; and, as 
I have, I think, pretty clearly shewn, that 
it is to prove oneself void of even cot nen 
sense to set a Value upon the liberty of the 
press, if thatliberty is to extend no further 
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than the censuring or ridiculing of .pro- 


ductions of the press itself, there must, it 
appears to me, be another meaning at- 
tached to this word diterty, as connected 
with the press. By the word dilerty we 
always conceive a something, to which there 
are some persons who have a dislike. When 
we talk of securing our liberties, we should 
talk downright nonsense, if our hearers did 
noi suppose, that there were some persons, 
somewhere or other, who were likely to be 
enemies to those liberties. The two ideas 
are inseparable. You cannot talk of liber- 


ty, without supposing the fear, nearer or. 


more distent, of slavery. What other sense 
is there in the word liberty? Why talk 
about any such thing? In short, political 
liberty has these two meanings: freedem 


from oppression ; and, the legal right of | 


doing eertain things which may le displea- 
sing ani even injurious to others. The great 
end is freedom from oppression ; but, to se- 
cure this, it is indispensably necessary, that 
men should be legally protected in doing 
Certain things that may hurt the feelings 
and injure the fortunes of other men. This 
implies a natural and a necessary opposition 
of interests as well as of feelings. One 
part of the community are necessarily 
opposed to another part; and, are we to 
be told, that if one part feel wounded at the 
censure or the gibes of the other, that the 
Jatter is to be liable to legal punishment ? 
All our notions about the liberty. of the 
press, the whole history of it, tell us, that 
it means a legal right, inany.man, freely to 
examine, in print, into the character, ta- 
lents, and conduct of any other man (espe- 
cially if that other bein a publicsituation), 
aud, if he please, to censure or ridicule 
such character, talents, or conduct. It has 
now been decided, that this isthe meaning, 
as faras relates to authors and their works ; 
but, I have, I think, proved, that if this 
be all, the liberty of the press could not 
possibly be of any public advantage, and 
that to boast of it would be to hold ourselves 
up to the scorn and contempt of the world. 
The press is daily boasted of as the great in- 
strument in the cause of political and reli- 
cious freedom. But, my lord, I am in a 


tever to know how it can possibly be so, if | 


writers are to be punished every time they 
hurt the feelings of another man? To the 
press is aseribed the reformation of the 
cltirch in this kingdom. Now, my lord, 
Je you not think, that the authors of that 
day hurt the feelings of the monks and friars, 


whose tricks they exposed to the deluded . 
Well, then, if those authors bad. 


veople ? 
ven legally punished the moment they be- 
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gan their exposures, do you think that th. 
reformation would ever have taken place: 
Nay, is it not impossible that it should have 
taken place, through the means of the press, 
or, that the press should have at all contri. 
buted towards that great and .memoreble 
event? ‘* Aye, aye, very true,” some 
precious peculating, corrupting, double-dis. 
tilled knave may tell me, ‘* but there is ney 
“ noreformation wanted ; there is now po 
‘« delusion, no trick, no hypocrisy, no 
‘* humbug, going on, either in religion or 
«© politics.” Well then, if this be the case, 
of what can anybody be afraid? If there be 
nothing to expose, there can be no expo- 
sure. If all our ministers are wise and able, 
all cur senators incorrupt, all our genersis 
brave, all our priests pious, and all our 
princes exemplary in their conduct, how is 
it possible for any man to hurt their feelings 
by remarking upon their talents, their che 






























































racter, or their conduct ? What a thing it 


would be, by lord, for a government to ssy 
tothe people: ‘ You have a right to frees 
** dom ; to secure your freedom it is essen. 
* tial that you should enjoy liberty of the 


. press; by the liberty of the press you 


« will check, in time, every encroachment 
** on your freedom ; but, our feelings must 
“ necessari'y be hurt by a disclosure of the 
fact that we are making such encroach 
*€ ments and, by the lord! if any of you 
** hurt the feelings of any one of us, yo 
‘* shall be thrown into jail, and, perhsps 
“« have your ears cropped off into the bare 
« gain?" What a thing would it be fora 
government to say this taa people! And 
what a people must that be, to whom 
government would venture to say i: » 
there a man in the whole nation who & 
lieves, that the emperor Napoleon wou 
dare to say such a thing to any of Woe 
nations, whom we, with perfect truth, cau bis 
slaves ? No; even that master in the arts a 
tyranny would not, at the head of his am), 
tell the most crouching of his slaves, ." 
they had liberty te do that, for which, ' 
they did it, he would chop off their eats 
make themend their days ip prison. a 
is a pitch, my lord, at which no op 
avowed despotisin ever yet arrived. 
In certain observations, which, upo? 
subject, I offered.to my readers at page he 
of this volume, I stated, that, as © 
injury which is done to any one by 5? 
him to ridicule, it ought to be conside! 
no objection to the ridicule ; ee i 
injury tohim might be a great advantas’ s 
the public. Iwas much pleased to se tit 
stated by your lordship, who describe : 
in the ea:e in question, as a damage ¥™ 
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ve law did not regard as an injury. - You 




























te, Mm ...j, that ic was a damage which the ex- 
! have «ed author ought to sustain; that the cri- 
press, ve had taken from him gains and reputa- 
ontri- son to Which he was never entitled ; and 
orable that, though it was a damage to him, it was, 
some a3 in the case of Sir Robert Filmer, a great 
le-diss aivantage to the public. Your lordship did, 
§ roy ‘adeed, clog this excellent doctrine with 
W no ihe words author and literary work ; and, 
y, to MME ia the charge, you observed to the jury that 
on ot | yeither they nor you had appeared before 
e Case, the world, in the character of an author, 
ere be or at least, that you never had ;. which ob- 
EXPO servation came immediately after you had 
d able, been laying down the right to censure and 
nerals ridicule authors. But, my lord, we shall 
1] our fiad, I think, from the reason, upon which 
ow is this right was founded by your lordship, that 
vel iuigs the right must apply to all other persons as 
ir chae well as to authors, The doctrine was this: 
bing it men have a right to expose and to ridicule 
to say published works and the authors thereof as 
O frees jar as connected with such works; they 
esse have a right to proceed so far as totally to 
of the destroy the reputation and the means of 
6S you lvelihood of such persons; and, instead of 
hment being legally punished for it, are entitled 
5 must io commendation. Now for the reason 
of the hy: because, if this were not the case, 
roach. tad morals and bad principles of government 
of you end other bad things might be taught, 
s, You and might be established and perpetuated, 
srhaps, lo the great and lasting injury of the 
e bat. uiblic., Well, then, my lord, censure and 
ye fora ridicule, through the means of the press, 
And ‘here justified, because they are useful zn 
thom a p"eventing injury to the public. ‘That is the 
it? Is MMBezson why they are to be tolerated, and 
ho bee ven highly commended’; and, it appears 
would me utterly imposstble for the most inge- 
tho ME"0us man alive to assign a reason why the 
call bis MMEP'ess should not be employed to censure and 
arts of ‘“icule those acts of other persons, as well 
ay; i authors, which tend to produce an in- 
s, thet 'Y to the public. It is but a very small 
ich, "MAMBP'"t, comparatively, of public mischief that 
urs 0 "°ceeds from the press; the far greater 
This Pt of it comes from those who have the 
ope?) M"serable press under their controul ; and 
‘all not they be exposed as well asa poor 

mn ths ‘ly writer of travels ? My lord Mountnor- 
ge 27'S, who very wisely read the Knight's book 
to (MERMEP'’vious to ‘a purchase of it, was, by the 
posing Pocket Book,” induced not to complete 
ered 38 he purchase, Now, my bord, if I should 
e, the “ar that it was intended to make a comman- 
age “' of some stupid fellow who was also a 
€ tg. would it not be right in me to ex- 
ve Ary his Stupidity and his cowardice, and 
viel “<ccby prevent, if I could, his being made a 


“Mander, and his bringing injury vpou 
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the public? Suppose me to sce a man ap- 
pointed to any office, who, in my opinion, 
is totally unfit for it, and who, of course, 
must produce an injury to the public by re- 
maining in it; should I not, upon the prin- 
ciple laid down by your lordship, have a 
right to censure and ridicule him, to endea- 
vour to bring others over to my opinion, 
and thus to put him out of his office, and to 
destroy that false reputation, by the means 
of which he obtained it? Yes: } am sure 
your lordship will, and must, say yes; for 
you must perceive, that the higher the of- 
fice, the more necessary it is that it should 
be faithfully and ably served. What was 
the work of this wretched knight? What 
was it tothe public whether his trash con- 
tinued to be circulated or not? Mr, Gar- 
row, who seems to have been almost in as 
piteous a plight as his client, told the jury 
that Sir John had not meddled with politics, 
or parties, I'll be sworn-for the poor soul, 
that he had no earthly object in view other 
‘than that of gaining a comfortable liveli- 
hood; and, his works could not have made 
a very great noise in the world, as even the 
bare name of them or their author never 
reached me, until I read the account of the 
trial, Now, my lord, of what importance 
was this work to the public? Not a millionth 
part of so great importance as one single word 
in any one of the dispatches or proclamations 
or speeches of any one of the ministers; and, 
if we are not freely (that is to say without 
being /iable to be ¢ried for it) to censure and 
ridicule them, when, in our opinion, they 
merit it, of what sgrvice is it to the public 
that men of sense and wit are allowed to 
fall upon a poor defenceless thing like Sir 
John Carr? Would it not be a sad mockery 
to call that liberty of the press? Liberty of 
the press means liberty of opposing, as far 
as the press will go, the views of those who 
are in power. It has been called “an arm 
‘¢ inthe hands of the people,”’ it has been 
called ‘‘ the guardian of freedom ;"’. but, 
how in al] the world is it to guard freedom, 
if it be allowed to touch nothing but acts 
like those of poor Carr? 

I trust, my lord, that the consequence of 
this trial will be, a right way of thinking 
with regard to the use of the press. Your 
lordship has got through a great part of the 
difficulty, ant! I am confident, that another 
decision or two of this sort, will make the 
rogues and fools shy of courtsoflaw. Their 
pretensions were at war with nature. All 
honest men hate rogues, and all men of sense 
laugh at fools. It always has been so; and 
it ought always to be so. It is the only 
means of preventing roguery and folly from 
becoming predominant. The practice of 
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the law of libels has given rise to a sickly 
taste. It is impossible to give a true descrip- 
tion of a fool or knave without exciting a cry 
of illiberality. Every thing, not conveyed 
in dark hints, or the meaning of which is 
wot spread out till it be lost in a multitude of 
words, is called personal, ‘The shop-keeper, 
the half-sexed thing that stands behind the 
counter, echoes the charge preferred by the 
painted coxcombs and strumpets that lounge 
about the streets ; nay, the very chamber- 
maids, who, not unfreqoently represent their 
mistresses in more characters than one, mince 
up their mouths, and exclaim against person- 
al reflections. Goodlord! What shall we 
come to at Jast! Of all the enemies of 


** personal retlections,’’ however, | know of 
none so zealous, as your old fat steady fel- 
lows inand about town, who, after having 
spent three-fourths of a life in back-biting, 
fraud, and money-getting, are cajoled into 


the snares of some pennyless syren, with 
whom they retire to finish their days under 
the torments of jealousy. These grave gen- 
try, who have nothing to do but render all 
the world as cursed as themselves, are gene 
rally great readers of newspapers and great 
babblers about /aw, to assist in the adminis- 
tration of which they have a constant desire. 
Whoever calls fool, knave, or cuckold, they 
take for an enemy; they make common 
cause against him; for, upon their devoted 
foreheads the next blow may fall. Your 
lordship said truly, that it was good policy to 
resist this species of action. It was indeed ; 
for, if Carr had succeeded, I should not 
have been at all surprized to see actions 
brought, bills of indictment preferred, and 
informations laid, for libels upon cats and 
dogs. 

With great gratitude towards your lordship 
for the promulgation of your doctrine of the 
Liberty of the Press, as applied to authors, 
and with a sincere wish that you may live to 
upply it to all persons and all cases whctso- 
ever, 

I am your lordship's most humble and 
most obedient servant, 
Wa. Cosszerr. 
CHEAP EDITION OF THE TRIal, CARR vereus 
HOOD AND SHARPE. 

**,* Inmy last number, | expressed a hope, thar 
the Booksellers, who are so deeply interested in the 
event of the above Trial, would form a Fard for the 
e'rculation of itall over th® kingdom, JI have now 
the satisfaction of informiog my readers, that the 
hint las been taken, and that a Cheap Edition of the 
whole Trial is now printing off, to sell for three pence 
cach, or eighteen shillines and nine pence per hun- 
éred, to those who purchase for distribution. ‘Fhus, 
VW the business is properly managed, as | em confi- 
Gent it will be, not fewer than Fitry Thousand Co. 
pics Will Le sutusated Uirvughout te country. 
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ABRIDGEMENT OF THE TRIAL, ty 4, 
AcTION, IN wHicu Sir Joun Cp 
Kwr. was PLaIntTirr, ann Messrs. ins 
AND SHARPE, Derennanrs: Danace 
LAID AT 22,000. THe Triat Toor 
PLACE IN GUILDHALL, ON THE 25rTy OF 
Jury, 1808, Beroxe Lorp Extpy. 
BOROUGH AND A Spectat Jury: raxry 
DOWN IN SHORT HAND BY TuHonas; 
JENKINS. 

This abridgement shall contain all that j; 
material. The reader will find in it every 
principal point touched upon by Mr, Gor. 
row, the leading counse) for the plainia, 
the whole of sit Richard Phillips's evidence; 
aud the whole of what was said by th: 
Judge, and by the Atiorney General, who 
was the leading counsel tor the defendants, 
with the sole exception of what the latter 
said by way of return for the trade-!}e 
compliments paid him by Mr. Garrow, aud 
which interchange of compliments I oat 
for the sake of decency. 

The case, as stated by Mr, Garrow, was 
this. ‘That sie John Carr (whom hereafter 
I shall call Carr, not perceiving that he has 
any right to claim the cramming upof my 
pages with his lengthened name), was the 
author of several works, which he had sold 
for considerable sums of money ; that he 
was about to publish a new work of the 
nature of his former works, which had 
hitherto been well received by the public; 
that, at this juncture the defendants pub 
lished the libel in question, called “ Aly 
‘* Pocket Book ;” that the evident object ot 
this work was utterly to destroy Carr as 4 
author, in which object it must succeed 
unless censured by the verdict of the ju!) 
that the ‘* Pocket-Book,”’ besides ridicule 
words, contained several caricatures, ¢.!" 
biting Carr in the most ludicrous light ; 
he was here represented as a stupid writtl, 
a gleaner of insipid stnff, a fool, a luna 
and as so nearly like a mere vagabond, 4s "" 
carry about his wardrobe in a pocket hane 
kerchief; that the defendants had sai 
that they hada rod iu pickle for Cart, 2" 
that they would do for him ; that the «i 
of all this had been aclearly proved dam*st 
to Carr; that gir Richard Phillips 
merely from the effect of this attack, bees 
deterred from purchasing the intended 5 
work, for which, otherwise, he would have 
given £700; and thatthere must neces" 
have arisen to the plaintiff other dames 
of which it would be impossible to est" 
the amount. be 

The evidence first given was to prov’ i 
publication of the ‘ Pocket Book, a 
thea evidenee was preduced of a continne'™ 
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IN ay of the publication after notice cf action, } taste ; 
Buse which evidence 10 aggravation baying been 
Bloee ovjected to by the Attorney General, - the 
Sion fol wilg conversation took paace pe_tween 
TOOK the Judge and Mr. Garrow. 

ITH OF Mr. Garrow. —The ground on which I 
ULLEN- oiler it, is this: I say, that these defendants 
TAKEN meant to publish to the world, a work, the 
HOMAs object of which ts, to render sir John Carr 

racalous. I say, this publication of these 

that ig jefendauts, is false and scandalous, € an it 
I every be doubted that I,may prove, that the defen- 

dants have continued that publication, to 


) suew the extent of the injury, and the 
lence- spirit of the cffeading party ? 


ag ‘Lord Ellentorough.—But we must allow 
| who a Jatitude to the free discussipn of the merits 
idapts and demerits of authors, and their works ; 
. latter othe: wise, we may (alk indeed of the 
le-like liberty of the press, but there will be in 
v, and reality an end of it. 
I omit Mr. Garrow.—Suppose 1 hada wen on 
my neck, or had any other deformity. Am 
1, Was Jw be held up to ridicule, to gratify the 
reafler malice of an individual, who chooses to be 





















he has yy enemy, and is that individual to continue 


of my 

ry” ° . e 
yas the That notice is given to 
d sold im by the service of a process, which is 


Q 
{ 
his misconduct ? 
h 
, 
‘ 


he commencement of the action. 
Mr, Altorney General.—The answer to 
all this is, that you can bring another action, 


vat he 
of the 


h had ! } 
ublic ; if you are damsnified by any subsequent 
pubs publication. 


Lord Eilenborough.—We must really not 
cramp observations upon authors and their 
works. They should be hable to exposure ; 
tocriticism, and even to ridicule, if their 
works be ridiculous; otherwise, the first 
Who writes a book upon a subject will 
maintain a monopoly of sentiment and 


“ My 
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icceed 
jary ; 


“ue 1 


ex 
. that opinion upon it, . You must never shew the 
riter, absurdity of it, although it be absurd, that 
nalic, is, you can never do it witheffect, This 
as (0 would tend to the perpetuity of error, <A 
hand- bad book might appear, it would propagate 
said, error, and so we should go on to the end of 
, and lime, How any body could conceive that 
efiect au action is maintainable, for publishing a 
mags work, exposing another work to ridicule, is 
bad, fo me surprising. Reflection upon personal 
ei character is another thing. 
new Mr. Garrow.-~I an. not contending that 
| have the defendants may not endeavour to shew, 
sarily that the plaintifi ’s book is a ridiculous ove ; 
ages; but, they must not chdeavour to destroy the 
paid plaintiff altogether, as an author. 
Lord Ellentorough.—1 do not know thet. 
e the “ppose a person publishes a book containing 


ad tig re Has 
ain ‘eatiments that are injurious to public 
norals ; of infinite mischief to the public 


expose me, after netice given to him of 
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or Lad maxims of government; or 
any thing else that ought to be decried; are 
we not to be at liberty to expose that work ; 
aye, and expose the author of tt too, as far 
as he is connected with that work, and that, 
in the most pointed language of wit, hu- 
mour, or ridicule; the more pointed and 
forcible, the better? He who does so, if 
the work be ridiculous, or a bad one, confers 
a favour on, by provucing a benetit to, the 
public. That it destroys the reputation of 
an author, and puts an end to the circulation 
of his works, is nothing, if his works be 
worthless. Mr, Locke published an answer 
to sir Robert Filmer ; would any body give 
twopence, after that, for the works of sir 
Robert Filmer? What then? was Mr. 
Locke to be made the subject of an action, 
for destroying the reputation of sir Robert 
Filmer? Not atall. /¢ was areputation, 
that ought to have been destroyed, and was 
destroyed ; for which the world has been 
greatly indebted to Mr. Locke, 1 really do 
not know where we are going to, To talk 
of the liberty of the press, if one man may 
not write freely, on the work of another, 
lest he should destroy the reputation of that 
other, would be idle. Shew mean attack, 
on the moral character of this plaintiff, or 
any attack on his charueter, unconnected 
with his Looks, and I shall be as ready as 
any man, who ever sat here, to protect him 
in that character, but I cannot hear of 
maice, On account of turning his works into 
ridicule. 

Mr, Garrow.—They prevent the sale of 
all the plaintitt’s works, by this immoderate 
ridicule of him, by wholesale, as an 
author. 

Lord Ellentorough.—They They 
depreciate bis character as au author, con- 
ceiving they have a right to do so. 

Mr. Garrow.—Theu let them shew that 
they have done it fair/y. 

Lord Ellenlorough.—No, they ‘need not. 
YOU must shew that they have done it 
unfairly. 

Mr. Garrow.—So Ido, my Lord, by the 
exhibition of this frcntispiece; which 
shews, that this book is nota fair criticism, 
but a malignant slander, 

Lord Ellenborough —Go on with your 
case, 

Evidence was then given to prove that 


do so. 


Carr was the author of other works. Lord 
Valentia was Called to prove, that the 
‘¢ Pocket Book” was intended, in his 


opinion, to expose Carr's Irish Tour to 
ridicule. Lord Mountnorri:, under whose 
KY 


name a letter has -been published, staling 
that he ** attended sod, by aud cons. eutiously 
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op behalf of sir John Carr,” said, upon his 
oath, that ‘‘ he had read the Pocket, Book 
«* and also the Stranger in Jreland ; that he 
«© had compared them both chapter and 
«* chapter; that he considered the former 
«© as intendedto ridicule the latter ; that the 
** caricatures are so strongly drawn, that it 
*¢ was impossible to mistake their application 
‘to sir John Carr; and, finally, that he 
** should have bought the Stranger in Ire- 
*«* Jand, but would not afier reading the 
«€ Pocket Book, the latter having deprecia- 
*€ ted the former so much in his opinion.” 
In a cross-examination, which appears to 
have been gone into by the Attorney General 


useful to his clients, Lord Mountnorris said, 


that, after a most attentive perusal of both 
the work and the criticism. he was induced 
by the impression produced on his mind by 


he was before disposed to makg that pur- 
chase. 

Sir Ricnarp Puituips’s Examination 
might have been very short; but, owing to 


his own indiscretion, it was rendered very | 


long ; and as he appears to have beeo consi- 
dered as the real cause of the action aguinst 


Examination shall be given. He was ex- 
amined by Mr. Dampier, and cross-examined 
by the Attorney General. 


chase.of sir John Carr, a book called, “ ‘Ibe 
Northern Summer ; or, a Tour round the 
Baltic ?"—A. I did. 

Q. And alsoa “ Tour through Ireland, 
and another along the Rhine ?” — A, I did. 

Q. They are all in quarto, I believe >—A 
They are. 

Q. What was the purchase money for 
each ?—ad. The price of the first was fixed 
by Mr. Hayley, who introduced sir John 
Carr to me. 

Q. Will you state the sums which you 
paid for these books ?—. Four hundred 
pounds for ‘* The Northern Summer ; or, 
Tour round the Ba'tic,” and in consequence 
ef a small increase in the quantity, I added 
another 1001. of my own accord, 

. So that he had 5001. for this book ?}— 
A, Yes, he had. Mr. Hayley, of whom I 
have a high opinion, setued the piice of that 
book. 

Q. Then as to “ The Tour through: 
Ireland.” What did you pay for that }—. 
I gave sir John Carr GOO). for that, and a 
conditional 1001. more I think, on the 
second edition ; or, on the sale uf a cer- 











tain number—~ but previous to the who), 
of that number being sold—(consider,,. 
that it would be sold), I gave sir Johny Car 
1001.more. So that he had 7OOl, for th. 
** Tour through Ireland.” 

Q. What did you give him for the othe; 
book, which you purchased of him, « ‘Ti. 
Tour through Holland ?’—4. The same 
price. IJtis asortof rule with booksellers. 
(at least it is so with me)—that when we are 
satisfied with the work of an author, we 
give him, for similar works, the same as 
we did before, without any treaty. 

Q. So that you gave sir John Carr 600! 


| for ** The Stranger in Ireland, and, if it 
for the purpose of obtaining a repetition of | 
this evidence so complimentary as well as | 
| A. Yes. 
in terms, if possible, still more explicit, | 
| his called, “‘ A Tour in Scotland ?”—4. | 


went through a second edition, you were to 
give him 100l.anore ; which you did ?'— 


Q. Now, sir, have you seen a work of 


have seen it in a manuscript ; sir John Car 


| has put it into my hands. 
the latter not to purchase the former, though | 


@. It is a work prepared now for publi- 


| cation 2—A. It is. 


Q. Now sir, when you saw that, had 
you seen the present book, called “ My 
Pocket Book ?”—A. Yes, I had. 

Y. Did you at any time, see one of these 


| defendants, Mr. Hoop ?—A. I frequently 
saw him, 
Messrs. Hood and Sharpe, the whole of this | 


Q. So as to have a conversation with him, 


, concerning this work—I mean the book, 
called ** My Pocket Book?” A. I have 
| met Mr. Hood, and he has spoken to me 
Q. Did you, sir Richard Phillips, pnr- | 


particularly on the subject of the book called 
‘* My Pocket Book.” 

Q. Will you state to us, what he said to 
you, on that subject ?—A. He began by 
asking me ‘* how sir John Carr did?’ I said 
he was very well. He went on to ask me, 
have you seen or read, ‘* My Pocket Book * 
I answered him by saying, ‘* I never read 
any scurri/ity of that kind.” 

Q. Did he make any answer to that ?—/. 
He did. Hesaid, ** the Lord have mercy 
upon sir John Carr: we havea rod in pickle 
for him : we will do for him :” or, “ we Wi 
do his business ;” or words to that effect 
I believe the words were, “* the Lord have 
mercy upon him, poor sir John,” or some 
phrase of that sort, was thrown in—‘‘ W° 
will do his business,” or, ‘« will-do for him. 

Q. Do you know, whether this book, 
called ‘* My Pocket Book,” has been exte?- 
sively circulated ?—.4. I have. reason © 
believe it has been very actively and indus- 
triously circulated. I have seen it 10 the 
windows of booksellers, attracting #™° 
attention in consequence of a ridiculous 
frontispiece ; and booksellers are some © 


} then: apt to expose works of this natare, © 
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_. unt of the oddity uf appearance in them. 
* O Has it been circulated, in what they 
«ji ‘the trade circulation, and sale ?’’—A. 
1 do not attend trade sales myself, and I 
-annot speak to that, but I can speak to this 
that the whole edition was offered to the 
trade, at the trade price, and, that a thou- 
sind copies were 80 tobe disposed of ; as 
appears by this catalogue. 
Attorney General,—-Y ou must say nothing 
to us about that catalogue, for it is not evi- 
dence. 

Lord Ellentorough.—Certainly not ; you 
must prove that publication as well as every 
other publication by the actual sale. The 
catalogue is nothing. 


Mr. Dampier. —Q. Was this work, called 
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«“ The Tour through Scotland,” or whatever | 


other title it might have—offered to you for 
sale ?—A,. Yes it was. 

Q. Did you buy it, or did you decline it 7 
—d. The impression which was made on 
my mind, in consequence of the publication 
of the book, called «* My Pocket Book ; ”’ 
and the activity with which it was circulated, 
(as | perceived from the manner in which it 
was advertised) together with the conversa- 
tion [had with Mr. Hood, wassuch, that I 
certainly declined to buy it. 

Q. What was the reason of your decli- 
ning to buy it ?—., I-certainly declined to 
buy it, in consequence of the publication of 
this book, called “* My Pocket Book.” 

Q. Had you, before you were aware of this 
publication, made any offer of any sum of 
money, for that work of sir John Carr’s 
which you saw in manuscript ?—.4, Not at 
that time. 

W. Did you at any time ?—. Sir John 
Carr, subsequent to this, proposed and 
offered ittome, for 400]. together with the 
contingent advantage as before, but I decli- 
ned it. If this libel had not been published, 
I should have given sir John Carr the same 
as he had for the former works ; for it isa 
custom of our trade, unless something hap- 
pens to make us dissatisfied witi: the author's 
work, togive him the same sum, for every 
similar work, as he had for the preceding 
obe—and had I purchased this work, now in 
manuscript, of sir Jobn Carr, I should cer- 
Linly have given him 6001. for it. 

Cross eramined.—@. You state yourself 
not to be a reader of scurrility?—A. 1 cer- 
bing do; I wish to read nothing of that 
’ Q. As you state yourself not to be a 
eader of any thing of that kind, I take it for 
granted, you never publish any thing of that 
— Ae mean, that I never read anony- 
"Us scurrility, If I see the name of a 
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respectable author on a title-page, it becomes 
another thing. 

Aitorney General.—Do not overpower 
me, sir Richard Phillips, by a multitude of 
words, or by answering my questions before 
I put them to you ; especially by references 
to anonymous writings, 

Q. I take it for granted you never read 
the Edinburgh Review ?—A. I have seen 
the Edinburgh Review —but I pay no respect 
whatever to that, or toany other work of 
anonymous criticism. 

Q. I take it for granted, then, sir Richard, 
that criticism owes its effect to the circum- 
stance of a knowledge of who the author is ? 
—A. It certainly ought todo so; to my 
mind criticisms should always bear the 
names of the authors, I do not generally con- 
sider that fair criticism, which is anonymous. 

Q. When did you publish these works of 
sir John Carr ?—A. I published the first 
work, ‘* The Northern Summer,’ | suppose 
in 1803 or 4; ‘* The Stranger in Ireland,” in 
1806 ; and the ‘‘ Tour in Ireland,” in 1807 ; 
‘* The Tour in Scotland,” I saw in 1808— 
the present year, 

Q. As you do not read criticism, except 
you know who the critic, or the author is, 
I take it for granted, you do not attend to 
the Edinburgh Review. If sir John Carr 
has been praised, or censured in the Edin- 
burgh Review, I take it for granted you do 
not know it ?—. I never saw it. 

Mr. Garrow —I object to the introduc- 
tion of the Edinburgh Review. It is no evi- 
dence. 

Lord Ellenborough—I understand the 
Attorney-General’s question to be to this 
effect—to take the Edinburgh Review asa 
mere illustration of the present subject. 

Mr. Garrow.—If it be either directly 
complimentary to, or directly detracting 
from, the merit of sir John Carr as an author, 
the Edinburgh Review may be referred to, as 
evidence of the opinion of literary persons, 
as to the merit of sir John Carr, as an au- 
thor; but, I submit to your Lordship, that 
otherwise, it is not evidence in this cause. 

Lord Ellenlorough. ‘They are not taking 
any thing out of the Edinburgh Review, but 
the Attorney-General is cross-examining the 
witness, as to bis acquaintance with that 
publication, I see nothing in the course of 
this examination, which calls upon me to 
stop it. 

Metevacy-Gentval~3 asks sir Richard 
Phillips, whether he knows that this book 
had been reviewed by the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers ?—A. I do not know it; 1 donot 
read the Edinburgh Review. : 
Q. You do not know there issuch a publica- 
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tion, perhaps, as the Edinburgh Review ?— 
A. There is such a publication, certainly, but 
I do not recollect that I have read the Edin- 
burgh Review at all, except some parts of 
the first volume. I thought some of it scur- 
rilous, and { abhor scurriiity. 

. Now, as you think this publication, 
which is complained of, is scurrilous ; as 
you abhor scurrility ; and, as you know it to 
be anonymous; you do not soil your pure 
mind with the perusal of it—are there any 
reviews published by any persons which are 
not anonymous ?—A. None that [ recollect, 
at this moment, there was one sometime 
ago by Dr. Maty. 

But you do-know there is such a pub- 
lication as the “dinburgh Review? — 4. I do. 

Q. Do you know whether there is such a 
publication as the Annual Review ?—4. I 
know there is such a publication. 

Q. Is that anonymous ?—d. That has a 
name. 

Q. Now, as you do not read scurrilous 
anonymous writings, and as that is not ano- 
nymous, since it hasa name, perbaps you do 
read the Annual Review ?—A. Never, now; 
I have looked into former voiumes of it, but 
I never read it now ; it is avery ponderous 
publication, which I do not read, because I 
have not leisure. 

Q. Have you hada Jarge sale of sir John 
Carr's works ?>—A. A very respectable sale; 
a very considerable sale, of the first work. 
Of ‘the Tour in Ireland,” and of ‘* the 
Tour round the Baltic,” I have sold, I think, 
very nearly 1500 copies. 

Attorney-General.—I think, sir Richard, 
thet your reprobation of anonymous criti- 
cism, cannot be too much commended — 
certainly, nothing should be published with- 
out a name—-itis proper we should always 
know who to resort to, in care any thing be 
published which is not proper. 

@. Pray, sir Richard, was, there not a 
review celled ‘‘ The Oxford Review ?”— 24, 
Yes. 

Q. Who published it ?—A. It was print- 
ed by 2 person at Oxford. 

Q. Very likely : but who poblished it in 
London? — A. I was the publisher in London. 

Lord hilentorough.—Here, 1 think | 
should caution you, sir Richard Phillips, for 
althongh I do not know what that publication 
contained, it may contain something for 
which you may be responsible, and which 
may lead you into difficulty ; we are here 
treading upon tender ground ; you are not 
bound to answerany thing whieh may tend 
to involve yourself in difficulty. 

Sir Richard Phillips.—1 thank your 
Lordship, but I shall certainly answer any 
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question which the Attorney General Chooses 
to ask me; I never printed a line. to my 
knowledge, which was calculated to }y,.. 
the feelings of any person living, ‘ 

Lora Ellenborough.—it is my duty to cay. 
tion you, sir Richard, and to tel] you, that 
you are not bound to avow that you are ti. 
publisher of aay work, which may coutaj, 
any objectionable matter. You are entitled 
to a protection as a witness, You have laid 
yourself open already to Many questions, 
which could not have been regularly asked 
of you, had you not chosen to aVOW Youre 
self publisher of the work just alluded to. 

Aitorney General.—TVYhere was a work 
intitled “* Public Characters,"’ I believe: 
—A. There was. 

@ And you published it, I believe?— 
A. I did. 

Lord Ellentorough.—By- the name of it, 
that is a work-very likely to be extremely 
delicate ; I caution you, once more, how 
you admit yourself to be the pubiisher of 
such works; you are not bound to admit 
any such matter. You appear to me to be 
admitting toomuch : I now give you notice, 
that I shall not caution you again, You 
have just admitted yourself to be the pub- 
lisher of a book called ‘* Publie Characters, 
that, from the title of it, is likely to con 
tain a great deal of very delicate matter. 

Sir Richard Phii/lips.—I1 repeat again, my 
lord, that I have no disinclinatien to avow 
every thing that L ever published. I never 
published any work which I should be 
ashamed to avow in this place. , 

Atiorney General.—QOn that ground, sit 
Richard, you will tell me, whether you 
published a book called ‘* Public Characters 
of the French Revolution ? "—A. | do not 
know of any book under that ttle, There 
was a book published in 1796, by myse’l, 
giving an account of the Founders of the 
Vrench Republic—but it was a plain narr- 
tive of facts. It was a chronological ace 
count of public men, whohad figered away 
in France, in the course of the revolutio. 
It was published with a view of giving * 
account of such persons— there was 1° 
scurrility in it, certainly. : 

Attorney General.—No_ scurtility 2A. 
Certainly none, that I am aware of. 

Mr. Garrow.—My lord, I rather think ! 
ought to object to this, as an entirely w'o's 
course of proceeding. One would thivs, 
from the course which my friend, the Atior 
ney General, is now taking, that sir Richar’ 
Phillips was the plaintiff, instead of sit — 
Carr, for my learned friend seems, DOW) MY 
be going into the public life and characiet ° 
sir Richard Phillips, Sir Joba Cav, 
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plaintiff upon this record, has nothing . 
‘ommon, nothing to do with sir Richare 
phillips. They have no connection with each 
other, except that the one of them is me 
author, and the other the publisher, of a 
cortain work, and then, ay lord, how cat 
any part of the life of sir Richard Phillips be 
evidence upon this issue between sir John 
Carr and these defendants ? 

Lord Ellenborongh.—1 do not know any 
thing of what is common, or what is not 
common, between this plaintiff and_ this 
witness; but, you see’ here, that sir Rieh- 
and Phillips is the purehaser of this work ; 
which is reviewed, or, if you please, cen- 
sired, by the publication of the defendants. 
Oy the credit of the author of this work, of 
which sir Richard Phillips is the purchaser, 
depends the sale of the unsold part of that 
work, that is, of the edition now onvhand ; 
and this evidence, which he is now giving, 
(iat he is the proprietor, and consequently 
interested in the sale of this book, @oes not 
indeed go to his competency, but has a 
strong bearing on his credit, as a witness ; 
and therefore the Attorney General should, 
Ithink, be allowed a larger scope than he 
should otkerwise have, in his cross-exami- 
nation. He has put to sir Richard Phillips 
many questions, to which sir Richard does 
not choose to demur, but to which he is 
certainly entitled to demur; he chooses to 
say that he is the publisher of many of 
these works, after the caution which he 
received from me. I wish he would be 
guided by other discretion than his own. 

Mr, Garrow.—All this, my lord, is very 
well, as between the Attorney General and 
sir Richard Phillips; but, 1 submit, has 
bothing to do with the interest of my client. 
_ Lord Ellentorough.—More or less I think 
it has—it has some reference to it certainly. 

Allorney General—Q. You have very 
properly«nttered your sentiments in reproba- 
ion of all criticism which is anonymous— 
and you are the publisher of a book which 
g'ves us the character of those persons who 
ngured in the French revolution. Pray 
What was the title of that book ?—A. 
" Anecdotes of the Founders of the French 
Republic.” It was published ten or twelve 
‘ears ago; it was merely a matter-of-fact 
book ; there was no scurrility in it what- 
ever, 

Q. Then it contains nothing but an ac- 
unt of facts within your own knowledge ? 
—4. No, not so; I was not the author, 
but the publisher, - 

; fates General —And yet you say it is 
*: narrative of facts; how ¢an you say 
» Unless they are facts within your own 
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knowledge ?—. It was a mere plain nar- 
rative of facts. 

Lord Ellenborough.—How do you know 
them to be facts, it you were not present at 
the transanction ?>—A, It was certainly a 
narrative of what the author stated to me, 
and what I considered to be, facts. It was 
like every other book of grave biography 
and history, 

Attorney General.—I think we have now 
got preity well rid of the book, which you 
call the ‘* Narrative of Facts.” 

. You were publisher of the Oxford 
Review ?—4. Yes. 


Q. You had nothing anonymous in it of 


course. Pray what were the names of the 
Oxford Reviewers? Were they known to 
the public >—A. They were not. 

Q. You say you would not put your name 
to any thing that was anonymous, or a 
scurritous publication. And you ¢ that 
you published ‘* Anecdotes of the Founders 
of the French Republic.’ And you say 
that you, yourseif, published the Oxtord 
Review, which was anonymous ?—A. Yes ; 
but they had not the character of the works 
which | have reprobated. 

Attorney General.—To be sure; for you 
state that those were facts which you pub- 
lished in your ‘* Anecdotes of the Kounders 
of the French Revolution.’ ‘And you state 
also, that you were not the author, but 
merely the publisher of that bpok. Pray 
wis that book anonymous?—A, Yes, but 
not scurrilous. 

). No, not seurrilous, God forbid >— 
A, Yes, God forbid. I thank you for the 
phrase. : 

Aitorney General —You say there is such 
a book as the Edinburgh Review, which is 
anonymous, and the Annual Review, which 
is not anonymous, which is published, I 
believe, by Mr. Aikin. Now, did it ever 
occur to you, when you were so much in- 
terested in the credit of sir Jubn Carr's 
works, to enquire what Mr. Aikin, who is 
not an anonymous writers, says of his works? 
—A. In respect to periodical sriticism ef 
the anonymous kind, I ought to say that I 
have neither time, nor inclination, to look 
into it; nor do J often look into the Annual 
Review. Jt isa ponderous volume, and if I 
had inclination, 1 should not have time to 
read it. : 

Q. The Oxford Review, I take it for 
granted, you read, sipce you were the pub- 
lisher of it ?—. Yes. 

. I take it for granted, you had the 
honesty to subscribe your name to thet 
opinion ?—A. | shall never withhold my 
opinions. I published the Oxford Review 
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from a desire that there might be a fair 
review. My wishes and my feelings sug- 
gested to me, that there ought to be at 
least one honest review in the country. A 
number of gentlemen at Oxford, united 
their labours to write for it; and it was 
printed there, under their direction, and 
published by me in London. It had no 
scurrility in it whatever; but I found that 
a review which had no personal abuse, 
would not succeed, and therefore I discon- 
tinued its publication. 

. That was your feeling, and such your 
reasoning ?—/. Yes. 

Lord Ellentorough —That is, you are 
now slandering all publishers but yourself, 
That is calling all other reviewers slanderers. 
I wish you would attend to the advice of 
others, whose prudence you seem to want. 

Sir Richard Phiilips-——My lord, I know 
a great deal about reviewers ! 

Attorney General.—Q. Perhaps you 
never, in advertising a book of your own, 
annexed to it any commendation of review- 
ers ?—A_ [have not done so for many years, 
I was in the habit of doing it formerly, but 
Ihave not done it for many years. I be- 
came ashamed of the practice, and I left it 
off 

Attorney General.—That is, you grew up 
into virtue, as they fell into vice. 

Lord Ellenhorough.—TVhis is saying, that 
every publisher is dishonourable but your- 
self. Pray do not arroyate to yourself all 
the virtue in the publication of books. Are 
you aware of the effect of your.testimony ? 
You have, just this instant, toldus, that you 
have been doing that of which you are 
ashamed) And that you discontinued it, 
because you were ashamed of it. Answer 
the questions plainly without these com- 
ments. 

Sir Richard Phillips—My lord, I have 
I have said that I 
formerly published advertisements of books 
with the characters of reviewers annexed to 
them. It was the ordinary practice of the 
trade. I have said, that | discontinued it, 
and I did so. And I have said that_I left 
it off because I was ashamed of it; and | 
am so, 

Attorney General.—Q. At what time did 
you change your system. Will you swear, 
that within these iast six years, you have 
not published a book annexing to its adver- 


 tisement, the commendation of reviewers ? 


—AA. Yes, I have no doubt I have. It 
may have happened within these two or 
three years, perhaps, but this bas arisen 
e keep our old adver- 
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have been used to send them to the news. 
papers, for five or six years together, < 
that an advertisement may latterly have o, 
into a newspaper with the same paragraph 
in it, of the commendation of the reviews, 
a long time after I had determined to ¢is. 
continue that practice. 

Q. You know of the Annual Review, apg 
there is the Monthly Review ?—. Yes. 

Q. And there is the Eclectic Review, apj 
the Critical Review ?—4, Yes, 

Q. Now, I ask you, there being this 
number of reviews, have you never looked 
into any of them to see if sir John Car's 
work was reviewed by them ?— A. I do not 
recollect to have done so, within the ‘as 
twelve months, 

Q. Task you whether you have not looked 
into them concerning ‘‘ The Stranger jn 
Ireland *”’—A. I do not recollect to have seen 
‘* The Stranger in Ireland,” noticed in 
more than one review, I have seen it, in 
some review; I do not recollect which it 
was. 

Q. What was thé character given of it in 
that review ?— A, I think, in the review in 
which I saw it, it had a very good character. 

Attorney General. —Now, sir Richard 
Phillips, I will ask you another question ; 
have you not yourself assigned as a reason 


| for not publishing this work of sir Jobo 


Catr’s, which you have seen in manuscrip, 
‘* The Tour in Scotland,” ‘‘ That sir John 
Carr was worn out?”—2. I never used 
the phrase. 

Q. Nor any thing like it ?—, No, not 
any thing likeit. 

Q. You never have assigned that as 4 
reason for not publishing that work ? Not 
any other reason except that of this publica- 
tion, called ‘* My Pocket Book,” and these 
imputations cast upon the genius of the 2- 
thor ?—4. I have been asked by booksel- 
lers, questions which they had no business 
to ask me, about sir John Carr's works, 
and conceiving such questions to be imperli- 
nent, I have said to such booksellers, “ htt 


my public engagements would prevent m 


from embarking in such publications, and 
have given that answer in tenderness to 5! 
John Carr.” ’ 
Q. Have you read “ The Tour throug 
Scotland ? "—A. I have looked into it, 
not read it through. 7 
. Itis finished?—A4, Itis. b 
eof the Jury.—Q. I think, Sit — 
ard, you told the booksellers that yout P° 
lic engagements would prevent you re 
embarking in such publications ; and t nf 
you gave that answer ont of tenderness ‘ 
Pray what was that ten‘? 
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ness >A. Because I would not have it un- 
derstood that any work of that kifd, (mean- 
ms such works as *‘ My Pocket Book ’"’) 
nad bad an effect, which appeared to me 
to be so prejudicial to his character. a 
Attorney-General.—I will deal candidly 
with you, Sir Richard. The person to 
whom I alluded, when I asked you whether 
vou had not said, ‘* Sir John Carr was worn 
out,” isa Mr. Murray. Now [I ask you, 
did you not say so to him ?—A. No, I did 


not, that. I recollect. 


Q. Will you take upon yourself to say, 
upon your oath, that, to Mr. Murray, you did 
not say “ that sir John Carr. was worn 
out ?’—d. I could not say such a thing. 

Q. Do you swear positively, that you did 
not say that ** Sir John Carr was worn 
out ?"—4. [certainly do say, that I did not 
gay 80. 

‘Attorney-General.—May it please your 
lordship : gentlemen of the jury,—I could, 
certainly, make many observations on the 
very many ridiculous passages which are to 
be found in the works of sir John Carr, 
and which fully justify the ridicule of this 
book, of which he complains. But | 
abstain; the case is so rich with ridicule 
without it, that it would be bad taste to 
take that course. There is so much in the 
dramatis persona, that it renders every 
thiugin the way of ridicule superfluous.— 
First we have sir Richard Phillips, who bas 
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five different reviews, the object of which 





given us evidence of his being either one of | 


(he greatest fools that ever lived under the 
sun, OF that he is not to be credited on his 
oui. T say it appears from his own testi- 
mony, either that he has given us false 
evidence, or that he is the greatest fool that 
ever walked upon the face of the earth— 
Wituout a guide, 

Lord Ellenboreugh interposing.--Weak- 
et, perhaps weakest. 
_ Attorney-General.—The weakest man 
‘iit ever walked upon the face of the earth 
without a keeper.— Erasmus would have 
ven any thing for him when he wrote his 


I 
5 


Encomion Moriee—or Pope, when he wrote’ 


his Dunciad, If the author of the Dunciad 
vere now living, he* would have changed 
's heromIf we were living in the days of 
“ewe should have a new edition of the 
‘anciad after thisscene. Sir Richard Phil- 
—— us, that he is publisher of three of 
ech nous works, which have been 
Joh ited to you as the productions of sir 

"Carr, He has told you, that he had 


¥en large sums of money forthem. That 
* “as about to open a negociationtwith sir 
atr, for the purchase of another 
and he tells you, there are I think 


ohn Cc 
Work, 
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is, to treat of the merits or the demerits of 
different publications as they appear in the 
world, and that they must rise or fal], ina 
great measure at least-—that is, fail of suc- 
cess, or succeed with the public, according 
to the impression produced by these perio- 
dical publications. This must be the case 
with “ The Stranger in Ireland,” as well 
as any other wor! And sir Richard Phil- 
lips being in! ‘d in pocket, as to the 
credit of that work with the public, tells 
you, that he never looked into any one of 
these reviews. He felt that, assoon as he 
said it, to bea strange thing to be said by a 
bookseller. For aman who derives emolu- 
ment from the credit of authors—who eats 
and drinks their labour—lives upon it.—He 
felt himself bound to account for this strange 
expression. — He does account for it—** I 
never mix myself,” says he, ‘* with anony- 
mous scurrilous publications.” ‘That is, in 
substance, ‘*‘ this, my love of’ virtue. pre- 
vents me frona opening publications of that 
kind. They are productions so much be- 
neath me, that I despise them, The purity 
of my mind might be corrupted by perusing 
them.” Have you read the Edinburgh 
teview ?—‘* [have formerly, but I do not 
now. I have two objections to them, that 
they are anonymous, and that they are 
scurrilous ;” and yet he admits, that, him- 
self was publisher of ‘* Anecdotes of 
Public Characters in this Country,” and, 
‘© Anecdotes of the Founders of the French 
Republic.” He is the publisher himself of 
these two works, and they are both anouy- 
mous —but he startles at the bare mention 
of scurrility. ‘* The anecdotes are jacts—~ 
a simple narrative of facts.” Did these 
facts, Sir Richard, happen to faj) within 
your own knowledge ?—Answer me that 
plain question. —“ No, no, no; facts, as 
the authors of the works stated to me,” 
That is what sir Richard Phillips calls a 
narrative of facts! ~so much for sir Richard 
Phillips's narrative of facts, and so much 
for his abhorrence of scurrility. Now for 


| his abhorrence of anonymous publications 





—J feel, he says, and so he ought to feel 
—so we all ought to feel—‘* an abhorrence 
of anonymous scurrility,” and yet he pub- 
lishes two books which are anonymous— 
whether they contain any thing that is 
scurrilous, we will not here stop to inquire, 
But we now come to the Reviews: he holds 
them in great abhorrence : I suppose some 
of his publications have been roughly hand- 
led by them. But who was the publisher 


of the Oxford Review ?— Himself, and. ° 


here he elevated himself above al] other 
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booksellers; for, says he, ‘‘I published 
the Oxford Review, that there “ might be 
one honest-review in the kingdom,” consign- 
ing all others, Dr. Aikiu’s and the rest, to 
ignominy —~placing himself upon a pedestal, 
looking down on others and degrading them 
altogether—a condition in which he is not 
intitied to place himself. Now, gentlemen, 
issir Richard Phillips that pure, immaculate 
character which he states himself to be ?-— 
I put it to you, thus—do you believe he 


swears traly when he swears, that he be-’ 


came the publisher of the Oxford Review, 
merely for the purpose of giving to the pub- 
lic one honest review in this kingdom ? Do 
you believe that he swears truly when he 
swears that ?—Gentlenien, I told you that 
sir Richard Phillips was either a witness who 
hadtript in his evidence, or else, that he is 
aman the most infirm in judgment that 
ever walked on the face of the earth without 
akeeper. He states to you, that he would 
have given the same sum for the work of 
sir John Carr now in manuscript that he gave 
for the others, bad it not been for the pub- 
lication of this book called ‘* My Pocket 
“* Book.” He tells you, there are five Re- 
views, in all of which, he knows, as well 
asany body, that this work must be handled 
as others are, but so little dces he read re- 
views or anolymous criticisms, that he 
hardly looks at them, and he hardly looked 
at this work, called ‘* My Pocket Book,” 
and yet he tells you in the same breath, that 
in consequence of these petty comments, 
as he callsthem, of this book, ‘‘ My Pock- 
‘« et Book,” he declined to buy the other 
work of his favourite author sir John Carr, 
But for this scurrifous little work,. he would 
have given sir John Carr s€700 for the work 
which he now has in manuscript. Now, | 
do say, either that is not true, or sir Rich- 
ard Phillips is the weakest and the most 
absurd creature that ever crept on the face 
of the earth. I could not conceive, had J 
not seen it, that a man could have made a 
figure so foolish, I cannot cenceive, that 
aman should so act against his interest, as 
knowing there were these reviews and pub- 
Jications, and knowing how the next book 
of sir John Carr might at least be handled, 
and yet would have given 600 in the first 
instance for this manuscript of sir John 
Carr's, if it had not been for this liti!e book, 
** My Pocket Book,” which sir Richard 
Phillips tells you, at the same time, isa 
contemptible little work, and which, if that 
be true, coold have had little, if any effect 
upon the public mind. I have been led into 
this mode of reasoning from the ground which 
sit Richard Phillips has thought fi, to take. 
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He has arrogated to himself all the honour in 
the kingdom, as far as it regards the publ ny, 
ion of books, and reviews of books. Wha 
standard shall I take to judge of the pro. 
priety or impropriety of this publication 
called ‘* My Pocket Book ;—as contginin, 


uing 
5 


just or unjust criticism on the work of Sit 
Joha Carr, called ‘‘ The Stranger in Ire. 
€ Jand?” I will appeal to my Lord Moun. 
norris, who has a high personal respect for 
the author of the book, called “ The Strap. 
« ger in Ireland,” and partial towards the 
subject of it, The truth is, that Sir Joby 
Carr. went to Ireland well recommended. 
He received there the honour of knichy. 
hood—and knighthood, fine clothes ‘tol 
genteel manners, are aa introduction into 
genteel circles, and gain a high name for 
while, toan author, and may be a short 
substitute for genius, to a person who 
chooses to figure as an author. He thought 
his name would uphold his book, but that 
will never do long, unless the book can up- 
hold his name. Sir John Carr thought thet 
his book would pass on account of his 
name, And it very nearly had. My Lord 
Mountnorris had very nearly got himself 
into the scrape of buying this book of Sir 
John Carr's called ‘* The Stranger in Ire- 
** Jand.” He would have done .so, but 
from the circumstance, of his having seen 
this book, called ‘* My Pocket Book.” And 
here I think my Lord Mountnorris has some 
reason to complain of his, friend Sir John 
Carr, and of those who gave him that name. 
Not that I mean to insinuate that Sir Joba 
Cagr is unworthy of the honour of knight 
hood ; Iam speaking of him. merely as an 
author, and in that view, knighthood may 
sometimes have the effect of a false tokev. 
Cum pulchris tunicis sumel nova consilit 
* edspes.’ But what effect has this book 
called ** My Pocket Book,” had on the 
public mind? Why, my Lord Mountnortis, 
who has a personal respect for Sir John Cart, 
shall answer that question, He said that 
understanding Sir John Carr to have spokes 
handsomely of Ireland, and feeling an ' 
terest in that subject, he was disposed 10 


buy the book; but be read_ this criticism 


and having read it, he read the book which 
was. the subject of it. He then com 
pared them with each other—what was the 
effect of bis doing so? Why, tbat be 
would not buy the book, Why did he not 
bay the book? Because it had been s9 0 
cessfully ridiculed. How came it to be 
successfully ridiculed? Perhaps you 
ata My Lord Mountuorris had like i 
ave reposed too much confidence '® ~ 
name of the author. But having lookes* 
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the book which gave an acconnt of it, and 
then having compared them with one ano- 
ther, that is, he compared the book of Sir 
John Carr with the manner in which it had 
peen turned into ridicule, he said to himself 
_« This work of my friend Sir John Carr 
« will not do for me—I will not buy it.” 
This is putting things to the test—this is 
exactly the use of criticism, which is pre- 
yeating those who have not seen, from buy- 
ing bad books. This is a proof that in the 
judgment of my Lord Mountnorris, a man 
of erudition a friend to the author too, and 
partial to his subject—thinks the book, after 
an attentive perusal of it, not worth buying. 
My Lord Mountnorris did not content him- 
self with reading this criticism, but he read 
the book itself, and after perusing both, he 
found the book of Sir John Carr so ridicu- 
lous a work that he would not buy it, 
fur he did not choosé to be laughed 
at by those who might see it in his li- 
brary. —I do not complain of those who 
purchase beoks without having read them, 
or hearing something of their character from 
men of judgment; but those who, like my 
Lord Mountnorris, take the precaution to 
peruse a book before they buy it, are, I 
think, a great deal more prudent. My 
Lord Mountnorris has shewn us the utility 
of criticism ; and J think he has shewn us 
the justness of the criticism here complained 
of—Gentlemen, I think this case a great 
deal too clear to require any further obser- 
vations. Iconfess 1 had brought my mind 
up tosaying a good deal on the subject of 
Sir John Carr’s literary labours. I had been 
almost tempted to do so ; but I think it has 
become unnecessary after the evidence you 
lave heard. I might have compared the 
works of Sir John Carr with authors of an- 
tiquity whose works have been treated with 
ridicule. There was Socrates, and Aristo- 
phanes criticised him ; but his doctrines were 
hot the less published on that account. 
Why? Because the ridicule did not affect his 
fame. It is because works are ridiculous, 
that ridicule affects them. Whoever sends 
into the wffd a book, gives to the public a 
right of @aling with the contents of that 
book as thé contents deserve, If the book be 
4 work of genuine merit, mo attack upon it, 

ever, violent, or however ingenious, will 
do it any permanent injury. If, on the other 
hand it be a work which has for its support, 
pothin but knighthood—~a large margin— 
-press—gilt leaves moroccoand binding, it 
really never can stand the test of criticism, 
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and the sooner it is sent into the shades the 
better. The public are indebted to the critic 
who so disposes of it; tor the public have 
an interest in. the discouragement of bad 
books, almost.as much as in the encourage- 
ment of good ones, It has another good 
effect--It shews those who have not, other- 
wise, means of discovering the true charac- 
ter of a book, how to save their money, 
Such is the effect 9f genuine criticism, and 
avery valuable thing itis tothe public. I 
have my learned friend's concession, that 
fair and manly criticism, even if you do not 
agree in opinion with the critic, is not to be 
complained of.. I think my Lord Mount- 
norris has proved this to be of that character. 
Gentlemen, I will detain you no longer ; 
I am quite satisfied that you will be of 
opinion, that this book, although severe, 
was published in the spirit of fair criticism, 
and, of course, that your verdict wiil be for 
the defendants, 

Lord Ellenborough.—Gentlemen of the 
jury; this is an action brought by sir John 
Carr against these two defendants, booksel- 
lers of the names of Hood and Sharpe, for 
naving published, what he contends to be 
a work intending to turn him into ridicule ; 
and he alledges in his declaration, that he has 
suffered special damages on account of this 
book ; that he, being about to sell another 
work to sir Richard Phillips, that bookseller 
declined to purchase that work; on which 
account he could not sell it, whereby he lost 
the considerable advantage which has been 
stated to you.—Now, gentlemen, before we 
advance to the work itself, Jet us Jook at the 
principle of this species of action. Every 
person who writes any book, and publishes 


it, of whatever description it may be, com- 


mits it to the public; any person may com- 
ment upon it, upon its principle, upon its 
tendency, or upon its ‘style—may answer, 
and expose to ridicule its character, if it be 
ridiculous—and may do the same thing with 
the author, as far as he is embodied inthe 
work, Now this publication of the Travels 
of Sir John Carr, makes ‘‘ a description of 
the place where he is,” a principal part of 
the work. -He is taking his departure from 
Dublin; and hespeaks of himself in a man- 
ner that connects himself with the work, 
The book published by the defendants takes 
notice of this part of the plaintiff's work, 
and it is exhibited in the print, and it refers 
to: parts of sir John Carr's book wherein ex- 
pressions are used similar to those used in the 


present publication. It is contended that 
P 
ee . 
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this work of the defendants should not be 
suffered, because it ridicules, immoderately, 
the works of the plaintiff. Why, gentle- 
men, if the thing itself be ridiculous—if 
the principle of it be bad—or, though the 
principle be unobjectionable, if the work 
itself be ill dizested—~bad composition—writ- 
ten with bad taste, or otherwise defective, 
so asto deserve the character of a “‘ bad 
book,”~it is doing great service to the pub- 
lic to write it down ; such works cannot be 
too soon exposed—the sooner they disappear 
the better. I speak this without prejudice 
to the work of sir John Carr, for I have not 
read a word of it. It may be, for aught I 
know, excellent. It would be unfair in me 
to censure what I have not read, like the 
sheriff—God forbid I should do so; the 
books of this gentleman may be very value 
able works, 
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Bat this I say : —whatever cha- 
racter his works merit, others have a right te 
pass their judgement upon them, and to cen- 
sure them, if they be censurable, and to 
turn them into ridicule, if they be ridiculous. 
If there were no such right, we should have 
wo security for the exposition of error; bad 
systems of philosophy would not be written 
down, as that of Des Cartes was by Newton ; 
and bad systems of government would not 
be written down, as that of sir Robert Fil- 
mer’s was by Locke. After Mr. Locke had 
published his work upon government, against 
that of sir Robert Filmer, I dare say this 
sheriff, sir Richard Phillips, would not have 
iven a shilling for the book of sir Robert 
Filmer, if it were a publication of the pre- 
senttime. What then? Could any body 
Maintain an action against Mr. Locke for his 
publication, for writing down the fame of 
sir Robert Filmer? Certainly not. Mr. 
Locke did great service to the public by writ- 
ing down that work ; and, indeed, any per- 
son does a service to the public, who writes 
down any vapid or useless publication, such 
as never ought to have appeared. It pre- 
vents the dissemination of bad taste, by the 
perusal of trash; and prevents people from 
wasting both their time and money, I say 
this, however, as applicable to fair and 
candid criticism, which every person has a 
‘right to publish, althongh the author may 
suffer a joss fromit. It is a loss, indeed, to 
the author; but is what we in the !aw call 
Daminum aksque injurid; a loss which the 
daw does not consider as an injury, because it 
#s @doss which he ought to sustain. Itis, in 
short, ‘the doss of fame and profits, to which 
he was never entitled; and the person who ; 
occasions that less, by fair criticism, is not 
guilty of that species of condyct which sub- | 
rects him to an action in a court of justice. 
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Why then, let us suppose that the plantit; 
this action has lost aatocets of ‘alig is 
Scotch Tour, now in manuscript, to sir Rich. 
ard Phillips; if he has lost it, by fair eriij. 
cism upon his former works, which criticigns 
have rendered his writings ridiculous, hp 


must abide by such loss, it being his fate to | 


sustain it by fair criticism. This] take to by 
law. If tt were otherwise, I do net know 
where we are tostop. No man will be at |. 
berty to expose the works of another, how. 
ever ridiculous. I think we ought to resist ; 
complaint, against fair and liberal criticism, 
at the threshold ; I think it is our policy, in 
every view of the thing. I do not know any 
thing that more threatens the liberty of tlc 
press, in the times in which we live, thay 
giving too much encouragement to this spo. 
cies of action. But do not let me be misuo- 
derstood ; for Ido not mean to say, that if 
there was any thing in the book, published 
by the defendants, of a libellous tendency, 
wholly foreign to the work, or unconnected 
with the author of it,.as embodied in the 
work ; if there was any thing in it, tending 
to render him ridiculous, unconnected with 
the work, the action is maintainable. Nu- 
ther you nor I have appeared before the world 
in the character of an author, at least I have 
not; but, if I had, I should not think 
myself entitled to maintain an action agains 
any body else, who ridiculed my work, and 
proved it to be ridiculous. If any persoi 
chooses to exhibit a picture, which was Il- 
self ridiculous, another cannot be Jiable to 
an action, for pointing out wherein it 1s tT 
diculous. If another chooses in his work to 
draw a picture of himself, to place himse: 
in a given situation, another person has: 
right to finish that picture by exposing it (0 
ridicule, if it be ridiculous ; and by ctl: 
cising upon the words which the author hi 
made use of, If, therefore, you think this 
is a criticism of the work of this author, and 
of the author himself, as far as be is com 
nected with the work only, and not written 
by way of calumny upon him as an indivi- 
dual ; Lamof opinion that this action is 0°* 
maintainable. But if you are of opinic, 
that this work is writtea against this author, 
as aman, and unconnected with bis work, 
then, my opinion is, that the action is mai? 
tainable. e do not fing; that there.is #"Y 
charge here on account @f the work ner 
anonymous. Ina , if youare satished, 
that this criticism is Jévelled at the plaintif 
work, and at the-plaintiff himself, oF!) ” 
he is connected with, and embodied in, ‘ 
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rs from the opinion of my lord 
who considered the. criticism 
ever, that after having read 
k to which it ragrieas —-. 
, apter, he says, ‘* I shou ave 
whi beropre but for the other ;” which is 
sialent to his having said, that he thought 
the volume, to which the criticism referred, 
x worth buying; and, if you think so, 
you will finda verdict for the 


5 appears 
Mountnorris, 
ko extremely cl 
t, and the wor 


nol W 
entlemen, 


defendants. ‘tea 
One of the Jury—Is there any thing in 


the defendants’ book of a libellous tendency, 
by way of personal attack on the character of 
the plaintiff, unconnected with his publica- 
tions £ 

Lord Ellenborough.—-Something has been 
referred to of that kind; but nothing has 
been laid before us in proof of it. The 
plaintiff appears to be placed ima ridiculous 
situation, in agroupe of figures. He might 
have been so’described by words. If any 
thing had been said of this plaintiff reflect- 
ing on his character, unconnected with this 
book, I should have told you that, in my 
opinion, it would have been a libel; but we 
have no proof of that. 

One of the Jury.—If it be contended, that 
there is any. personal reflection upon the 


plaintiff, in this book, unconnected with his | 


writings, we must go through the contents 
of it. 

Lord Ellenborough.—We have no proof 
that there is, 

The jury without a minute’s consultation, 
returned a—VeRDICT FoR THE Dersnn- 
ANTS. 

Lord Ellentorough.—I hope nobody will 
understand, from the result of this trial, 
that there is the least countenance given to 
lander nor to ridicule any author, any 
more than any other individual, unless such 
ndicule be connected with his works, and the 
author 2s embodied with his work ; for courts 
of justice are as tender of thesmoral charac- 
ters of all men, whether they be authors or 
hot, as they are firm in maintenance of the 
night of every individual, to give. a free 
ee on every publication of a literary 
ork. 





Mason Cartwricut on Nationa 
Derence,’ | 
6 Siz You very rightly estimated the 
“ings of the author of the ASgis, when 
you concluded that the events. in Spain, 
‘which have shewn how a nation is to be 
“ended, and how Européis to be deliver- 


t,’S Proving that the principles laid downvin 


* work, were the principles of nature 
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and reason, must have given him much 
satisfaction. These events are the more gra- 
tifying, inasmuch as he shall confess, that 
he had not contemplated Spain, as the coup- 
try in which a successful resistance to France 
was most likely to originate. The grand 
aim of his essay was to awaken his own 
country toa sense of her danger, in trust- 
ing her defence toomuch to a standing army ; 
as well as to the excess of her imprudence, 
and even criminal indifference, in suffering 
her ministers and parliament to evade, in 
respect of arming, the clear principles of 
the constituticn, without remonstrance or 
_expostulation. Those of our statesmen 
who talked of armed citizens being only 
** depositaries of panic,” and of an orga- 
nised population being to a regular army of 
invaders ‘‘ au unresisting medium,’’ may 
now feel that they have errors. to acknow- 
ledge ; but the author of the Adgis is well 
content with the Spanish illustration of his 
English text.—It is not a little to bis purpose 
that, prior to the fall of the Spanish Bour- 
bons, and the Prince of the Peace, the ar- 
mies of Spain had never been held up to us 
as models, formed in the school of the great 
Frederick ; that the Corsican had artfully 
drawn the flower of the Spanish army, 
|. such as it was, out of the country, and em- 
| ployed it in the north of Europe; and that 
| with his influence at Madrid, we may be 
sure that that army had, for a considerable 
time past, been neglected as much as possi- 
ble. We knew not, indeed, any thing of 
its strength ; but have seen no evidences of 
its having been considerable. Jt has been 
| stated to us, that Castanos himself was at 
first only at the head of 3 or 4,000 men ; 
and, either in postscript or a note to the 
letter of our own commissioner, Capt, 
Whittingham, reporting the surrender of 
Dupont and Wedel, we were told that ‘‘ one 
‘* half’ of the Spaniards were ‘‘ peasant- 
‘« ry.” Be that, however, as it may, 
we have grounds for understanding, that a 
junction of the English force of 6,000 mea 
| under. Gen. Spencer was offered, but de- 
clined by Castanos, who felt justly confident 








| of hit strength ; when we know the firm 
| and dignified conduct of the Spaniards, in 
| declining English assistance for reducing the 
| French fleet at Cadiz, our piivyate. inte}li- 


gence respecting a similar conduct in the 
other case becomes the more credible, Had 
Spain. been provided with a regular force, 
in. any degree considerable, a place of such 
importance as. Saragossa could not have been 
| wholly without them; and yet Palafox, 
Captain General of Arragon, im his, letter 
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to the council of Castile after the retreat of 
the French from Madrid, expressly says: 
“ Regarding myself, [ have been more criti- 


‘ cally situated than any other commander, 
** being without a single soldier, and placed 
‘© within immediate reach of the enemy, 
“ from my proximity to his frontiers, ard 
-  Jiable to be attacked from Catalonia, 
© Castile, and Navarre.”—Although Spain, 
so different from the cases of Prussia, Aus- 
-tria, and Russid, was completely taken by 
surprize ; and had her country, from Pam- 


eo to Cordova, absolutely in the power of 


rench armies, and a French force also mas- 
ter of Cadiz, before she knew that Napo- 
Jeon was her enemy ; yet, to her immortal 
honour, we hear but of one instance of the 
armed population, which of course had 
been very hastily collected, giving way in 
battle ; and even then the disaster produced 
no ill effect ; the patriots soon rallied, and 
the French veterans were ‘shortly after con- 
quered and made prisoners. Even where 
the general was “ without a single soldier,” 
So far are we from hearing that his armed 
patriots were a mere “‘ depositary of panic,” 
that the French armies in their repeated 
attacks on Saragossa were uniformly 
repulsed with great slaughter; and Pala- 
fox was even able to make detach- 


ments ‘* to Catalonia, Navarre, and other | 


«* provinces,” ‘as he himself states. The 
French emperor indeed, like a certain Eng- 
lish statesman, judging an armed popula- 
' tion, to be “ an unresisting medium " to his 
invincibles, directs his deputy usurper to 
proceed to Madrid, and very coolly appoints 
the time for his arrival ; but, by the counter- 
march which was so precipitate, as barely 
to allow time for packing up the stolen rega- 
lia, it is probable those two great men, 
Napoleon and Mr. Windham, may by this 
time have changed their opinion, on the 
subject of “ an unresisting medium.” Very 
far am J indeed, from pretending to superior 
discernment; but, I lay clainyto have point- 
ed out ten years ago the right means of effect- 
ing ‘“* the deliverance of Europe;" my 
words were these: “ Turning then to the 
“map, we see Europe of asize to take care 
“* of herself; adverting to the constitutions 
** of the governments which are opposed to 
** each other, we know, that it is by alliance, 
** not ‘with the English treasury, but with 
** their own degrinlen subjects, the courts 
** of Austria, Germany, and Muscovy, may 
_* effectually withstand the arms of France. 
*« ‘Whether the frontiers of the republic be 
“* marked'by a Rhine, or a rivulet, it were 
“* in the way of hostility, equally impassable 








| 
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** to her, were but German 
‘* armed nation.*” At edaty 
A stronger contrast, between the effect of 
right and of wrong principles of defen 
than what we have witnessed in the north 
and the south, human history cannot afford, 
The instruction I hope, will not be throy, 
away upon us. Were the emperors Frang; 
and Alexander, ruling over about Sixty mil. 
lions of the European population, to gine 
their debased subjects real freedom, by the 
introduction of representative assemblies, 
like the cortes of Spain, or the hous of 
commons of England, and were they like. 
wise to organize what we call a posse conj. 
tatus, would not France be instantly strip. 

























































| ped of all her terrors? Would she not the 


see sprung up around her from the south t 
the north of Europe, an adamantine wall of 
warriors ; a wall she could not pass; wari. 
ors she would have no stomach to provoke? 
—Could any longer kings or emperors trem. 
ble, when the Corsican lion put out a pay, 
or was heard to growl? And'would they 
not then contemplate him with the same 
composure as we contemplate a caged lion in 
the tower ? Would the licentious soldiery of 
France, half monkey half tyger, any longer 


| Scamper over all countries doing ridiculous 


mischief mingled with rapine and carnage, 
authors of human ealamity, objects of ho- 
man curses? Would her terrified tributaries 
any longer snbmit to her insufferable arro- 
gance? Would any prince out of the pale 
of France thenceforth dare to play the ty- 
rant? Would any people endure it? And 
would not the French themselves, too little 
sedate for teachers of liberty, then be taught 
it? The pillaging occupation of their at 
mies gone, they would no longer feel the 
curse of conscription. Their vain-gloriows 
humour no longer played upon to the torment 
of Europe, and their energies compressed 
within national limits, those energies might 
be expected to recoil upon the artful tyra 
who has misapplied them, extorting from 
him that sober, solid liberty, of which his 
craft, aided by their vanity and vices, bas 
hitherto defrauded them. 

Such, Sir, 1 take to be the rational pro 
cess for effecting Europe’s deliverance; * 
as infallible as itis simple. On 00 other 
principles can°it‘be effected. As toa met 


balance of power between despots, 0 


that by the name of deliverance, would be 
a profanation of the faculty of speech"? 


‘which we are distinguished from brotes. 
‘an right principles we eansat be siding 
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tending trae deliverance beyond the Py- 
.anees, let our country cease to mingle in 
ne counsels of despotism ; let her decline 
; pernicious alliance ; let her not repeat her 
xpensive follies, by joining in its corrupt 
nd hateful projects; let us leave the weak 
1 the wicked to fight themselves the bat- 
es of their own selfish ambition; cleaving 
vith warm affection to our new allies, and | 
ving them our best. counsel and our best 
id towards the establishment of their liber- 
es. 
Spain, having for her salvation snatched | 
pp her arms, has at this moment actual free- 
om. The mode ef its presesyation is sim- | 
le. She has only to give permanence to 
per arms-bearing, by an organization of | 
per population to that end, on the principles 
of au English posse comitatus; and to reno- 
ate her cortes on principles equally simple. 
These being the. foundations on which her 
utare liberties must stand, her first cortes 
boght to assemble under instructions from 
eir constituents, to make these the primary | 
pbjects of attention, as the fundamentals of , 
eir recovered constitution. Spain, so act- | 
g, will have nothing to fear from France, | 
though abutting upon her very soil and ter- 
itory, all the way. from the Bay of. Biscay 
othe Mediterranean sea, a distance (accord- 
ng to some maps) of nearly three hundred | 
niles, Could this be the case with any des- 
potic government so circumstanced, whose | 
ubjects felt no interest in itsdefence? But | 
tmed, free, and proudly independent, may | 
pain stand, despising the Corsican’s utmost 
power, as much as she must abhor his per- 
idy, and disdain his alliance. What she 
has to expect, should her arms and her free- 
tom be again neglected, she well knows. 
Vith such an ally, so strong in Europe, so 
ich in America, and with the command of 
Ne ocean, we may be well content. But 
’e must recallect that England is only sepa- 
rated from France by a channel, which, as 
batier, is more “easily passed than the Py- 
“thees; and that, unless we henceforth en- 
‘r with this ally the virtuous lists of. emula- 
00, iN pet fecting our own security through 
'¢ medium of arms and liberty, we shall 
teither do our duty to them, nor to ourselves, 
"or to. our posterity, iE 
| Soacting, how could Engiandand Spain 
long without peace ?. And so continuing 
"4ct, Must not such peace have in it the 
Pnociple of permanence, whatever might 
we, conduct of other powers? 
» oe despotic sovereigns be too void 
Tt saeomancs de dee esonle see ing 
» to be capable o ng 
"éht, that ought not to induce us to act | 

















wrong. If too inveterately despotic to 
make their people free, Jet them, say [, re- 
main themselves the slaves of the Corsican ! 
Not with my consent should in that case an 
English guinea be spent, noradrop of Eng- 
lish blood be shed, to better their condition, 
If too much of tyravts to give, for the sake 


| of their own emancipation, treedom to their 


people, they deserve to be hurled from 
their thrones, and the sooner the bet- 
ter. Should that happen, their subjects 
might probably enough be roused, as the 


Spaniards have been, to assert their own 


rights. ‘Tame and patient under the tyran- 
ny to which by habit they have submitted, 
French impertinence and insolence might 


| prove a cure for their phlegm; and provoke 
| them to an overwhelming resistance ; which 


must produce tbat deliverance of Europe, 
of which their contemptible sovereigns had 
been incapable. 

The distinction between spurious and gee 
nuine wisdom, which is so beautifully in- 
culcated in Scripture, was never perhaps 
more conspicvous that in what we have 


| witnessed,. touching Europe's deliverance, 


Sovereigns, statesmen, generals, and the 
sages of diplomacy, having neither thought 
nor cared about honesty and morality, much 


| less the liberties of mankind, and being 
| confounded by the failure of all their unna- 
| tural projects, are completely bewildered : 


but the moment it is taken up by a people, 


‘as a question of human right and human 
feeling, the mystery vanishes, and the prac- 
ticability of the object with ease and cer- 


tainty becomes manifest. This is one of 
those thiags which, although long hid from 
the wise and prudent, is now revealed to 
babes. 

As expeditiously as could reasonably be 
expected, we see all the provinces of Spain 
about forming a common junta, for giving 
union amd. consistence to measures for the 
common good; and things everywhere 
tending also to the formation of one grand 
national cortes. But, recollecting what the 
sword has done for them, they must never 
forget their obligations to it. Between de- 
fence by laws, and defence by the sword, 
there is this distinction: the former can be 
maneged, and is best managed, by represen- 
tatives; but the latter cannot, ‘The nation 
which hires a soldiery. to fight for it, gives 
itself masters instead of engaging servants, 
Legislation is the office of the few, selected 
for wisdom and honesty, and requires only 

riodical meetings in a single hall or cham- 
ber: but defence, whether against riot, in- 
surrection, rebellion, or invasion, is equally 
the business and the duty of all who are able 
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to use a weapon; and is not perfect, unless 
there be permanent and equal preparation 
at all times and in all places; according to 
the admirable principles of our posse comi- 
tatus, Every country must have arms and 
Jaws, that is, its sword and its parchments. 
If the parchments be stolen, the sword 
compels the robber to surrender them back : 
but when the sword is once stolen, the rob- 
ber is sure to take the parchments also; and 
a government once become despotic, soon 
becomes weak. Always keeping in mind 
that the superior energy of the French army 
was the immediate effect of liberty, and was 
afterwards kept up by genius, feeding its 
vanity with victory after victory, over armies 
which had not a hke energy, let us turn our 
attention to the states which France had to 
encounter, Had the feeblest of these, Prus- 
sia, been free, we may easily conceive, from 
what we have seen in Spain, that her repose 
would not have been disturbed ; ‘whereas, 
notwithstanding the high reputation of her 
troops, we have seen her conquered even be- 
fore the enemy entered her territory ; and 


that, by a force not consisting of one French. 


man to fifteen Prussians capable of bearing 
grms, ‘To humble Austria, took only one 
man to twenty, of those which freedom 
would haye brought into the field ; as to re- 
duce Russia herself to a condition so depen- 
dent that a saucy Frenchman, at St. Peters- 
burgh, was more like the prime minister of 
the Czar, than the ambassador of another 


State, did not require one French soldier 


to Uurty fighting men of those Rus ians who 
were able to craw the sword. Such is the 
radical weakuess of despotic governinents ! 
While warriog only with brother despots 
the Corsican, Sir, seems the very enchanter 
of aromance. He smites the pompous ma- 
chinery of his foe, it is shivered to frag- 
ments, and he marches onward, as though 
none had eppased him. But the moment 
he meets armed freedom, he is constrained 
to halt, his enchantments fail, and victery, 
under whose guidance he had been the 
scourge of tyrants, now waves the banner 
ef liberty in hostility, his legions are given 
to the edge of the sword, or to captivity, 
and himself ta shame and anguish of soul ; 
those very legions which had mowed down 
as stubble the regular defenders of despotic 
thranes become themselves stubble to em- 
battled patriots, Thus the chains, wiih 
which the perfidious Corsican thought to 
have irrevocably bound to his footstool the 
Poerian nations, there to administer to his 


_Testless ambition, are suddenly snappéd 


asunder, and the whole secret of Europe's 
delivesancs js seen to be—arms and liberty ; 
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—a secret, the earlier knowledge of Which 
might have saved our country hundreds of 
millions, streams -of blood, and no snyj 
mortification ; and what must it pot hop 
saved to the suffering continent ? 

After the full light which the magnificey 
atchievements of the Spanish patriots ha 
cast on the questions of national defenc 
and European deliverance, we must bs 
curious to obseive the future conduct of oy 
own statesmen, relative to those objects 
Will they be any better disposed than here. 
tofore to a right system ? Will they open 
their eyes to the truth? Or, will they ob 
stinately shut them, and resist conviction, 
by still appearing ignorant that liberty is the 
proper motive, aud arms in free hands the 
proper means? If they cannot shew that 
the former is not the right motive, and the 
latter not the right means, how can they 
avoid using their honest endeavours to 
reform the infamy of our elections, to purge 
the land of its abominable borough corrup- 
tions, and to renovate the ancient vigour 
of the constitution, in its posse comitatus’ 

Keeping in mind, that a balance of 
despotisms is nota deliverance of Europe, | 
hope that Englishmen will be no mor 
taxed, for hiring emperors to fight in: 
cause, in which triumphant success would 
only rivet more closely the fetters of thei 
own miserable subjects.—I remain yout 
obedient servant, J. Cantwricut. 

September 6, 1808. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. _ 
Russrans in Fixtanp.—The fol/owimg % 
extracted from one of the official Heporls, 
describing the hideous Proceedings of 

Russians in Finland. Dated Wasa, 40) 

14, 1808. 

As soon as the Swedish troops wer 
known to approach Wasa, the civil cove 
nor, Emine, and the commandant of t 
town, major-general Kniper, as well oe 
deputy major Stegeman, decamped, 5° a= 
major-general Demidoff had the comms 
there during the engagement; when "” 
was over, and the Swedish corps had * 
treated, the’ inhabitants, who had bee v 
posed to all the horrors and mischief # 
constant fire of musquetry and ee 
which killed and wounded many i0 
houses, expected some respite; but alo: « 
immediately after, general” Demidott * ; 
orders to plunder the town, which was mn 
in the most erpel and diabolical manner, 
der his personal direction and presence ae 
that'of the civil'governor Emine, ane! 
ral Kniper, who had returped, ( 
found that their army had retained pos 
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461) 
con of the place. These scenes of murder, 


wanton cruelty, and devastation, continued 
enti! the 30th of the same month, without 
the least intermission, except for a few 
hours, while lieut.-gen. Rajewski happened 
tostop ia his way through the town, who eX- 
essed his utmost detestation at their con- 
duct, and gave orders that the sacking and 
nlundering of the towa should cease; but 
he had no sooner left the town, than these 
murderous proceedings recommenced, and 
the soldiers divided themselves into targer 
aod smaller bodies. and thus occupied the 
whole town. - Their usual mode.of proceed- 
ing was, te fire a. volley of musquetry | 
through the windows of the houses, and 
then to rashin, and with the bayonet de- 
stroy whoever was to be found that had not 
time, or could not hide themselves in the 
cellars, under straw or rubbish in the barns, 
outhouses, lofts, or garrets, and afterwards 
to plunder and.carry away whatever was of 
any value.—All windows, furniture, china, | 
glassware, and every article that could not 
be removed to answer any of their purposes, 
were broken and utterly destroyed, and all 
this under the eye and presence of the othi- 
cers, who went about, and encouraged them, 
calling out dobra (brave), raruscho (charm: 
iag). No distinction whatever was made 
as (o churches or a hovel, between the high- 
esi or lowest of the people; ladies of dis- 
tinction, women and children of all sorts, 
the sick and wounded, the aged and prison- 
ers of war, all fared alike, all were treated 
in the most inhuman, cruel, and detestable 
manner, and all were plundered, ‘The sup- 
plications, upon their knees, with tears and 
intreaties of many of the most respectable 
ladies in the town, to obtain safeguards, was 
treated by that worse than wild tyger gen. 
Demidoft, and that complete monster in hu- 
man form, governor Emine, who were gal- 
loping through the streets to give vigour and 
activity to the havoc and deyastations carried 
on by the soldiers, with a broad grin of con- 
fempt, or the most brutal conduct, and at 
with unmanly threatenings, ‘ that if 
they yentured to say.a word, the town should 
be burned, and levelled with the earth.”-—As 
@ barefaced excuse for these cruelties, and 
for this irreverence to the Swedish nation, 
the Rassian commander alledged that some 
of the inhabjtants of the town had fired 
from their homses on the Russian troops—an 
accusation equally false and ungrounded as 
‘Ne Teport cin by. some evil-minded 
Oe ey that the inhabitants of the town 
from the. windows on the Swedish 
Oops. All. weapons. in the town and be- 
kenging to private persons were long before 


' 





taken from the inhabitants, so that none ot 
them had a single fire arm left.—In the 
country about the town, the conduct of the 
enemy was no less cruel and barbarous ; they 
plunderedand burned villages, destroyed fields 
and meadows; insulted the unhappy inhabi- 
tants; inconsolable widows and mourning 
children ; fathers, sons, brothers, and friends, 
carried away and purished in the most abo- 
minable inanner ; grief, lamentation, misery, 
and despair, and the town itself, formerly so 
flourishing, now plundered, are the first ob- 
jects that present themselves to the traveller, 
and.inform him by what sort of enemy these 
places have been visited-—N. K. Von 
Scuouttz.—Dep. ld. lieut. of the county of 
Wasa. 





PortuGaLt.— Proclamation ly the Com- 
manders in Chief of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's Forces, ewployed to assist the loy- 
al Inhabitants of the Kingdom of Portu- 
gal. Dated Lavos, Aug. 4. 

People of Portugal,—The time is arrived 
to rescue your country, and to restore ithe 
government to your lawful prince. His 
Britannic majesty, our most gracious king 
and’ master, has, in compliance with the 
wishes and ardent supplicatious for succour 
from all parts of Portugal, sent to your aid a 
British army, directed to co-operate with 
his fleet already on your coasts.—The Eng- 
lish soldiers who land upon you~ shores, do 
so with equal sentiments of friendship, faith, 
and honour.—The glorious struggle in which 
you are engaged is for all that 1s dear to men, 
the protection of your wives and children, 
the restoration of your lawful prince, the 
independénce, nay, very existence, of your 
kingdom, and for the preservation of your 
holy religion: objects like these can only 
be attained by distinguished examples of 
fortitude and constancy,——The noble struggle 
against the tyranny and usurpation of France 
will be jointly maintained by Portugal, 
Spain, andEngland, and iu contributing to 
the success of a cause so just and glorious, 
the views of his Britannic majesty are the 
same as those by which you are yourselves 
(Signed) Cuaarizs- Cortron. 

Arravr WELLESLEY, 

Proclamation of the General commanding 
the Portuguese Army, to the Soldiers of 
the French Army in Portugal. 

Soldiers of the French army! The mo- 
ment is now arrived to speak openly to those 


animated. 


| who hitherto have refused to listen to the 


language of reason. Open your eyes, 
Soldiers, to the deep abyss of evils which 
have grown under your feet, through the 


“foolish ambition of your emperor, the ism 
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policy, the avarice, the sanguinary barbarity, 
of your generals. Listen tothe voice, the 
cry of an army which has proved a man 
may bea soldier, and yet humane; that 10 
the same heart may be united the most in- 
trepid bravery, with religion and morality. 
What do you hope tor from the Portuguese 
armies, the brave English, or the high- 
spirited Spaniards, our dear allies, sworn 
enemies to your government, which, with 
the greatest atrocity has outraged the one and 
persecuted the other! —To forge chains for 
your country, or to perish in the field of 
bate. What a frightful aliernative! It is 
nevertheless your fate; but an allied and 
betrayed prince ! but an hospitable and pil 
laged people! but'a pacific and assassinated 
nation, demand our vengeance! There re- 
mains but one way of avoiding so cruel a cala- 
mity ! Abandou your colours, come and 
join our army. If you do so in the name 
of the prince and in the nae of the people, 
i promise, that you shall be treated as friends, 
and that you shall one day have the pleasure 
of returning to your friends and to your 
families, who are distracted with grief at 
having lost you. The advice can neither be. 
considered as contrary to honour or duty, if 
it is properly understood. But, soldiers, if 
there be any among you who are so insen- 
sible to the sweet emotions of religion and 
humanity, that they will not leave their 
posts—(such monsters are at least a heavy 
burden to the universe)—they are well wor- 
thy of the cause they defend, and the re- 
compence that awaits them. Soldiers, 
make your determination while you have 
an opportunity—ours is made. Dated at the 
Head-quariers of the Portuguese Army, 
Aug. 10, 1808. (Signed) Bexnaxkoim. 
Preint D'Anprapa. 
es 
Victory oF THR British Army IN Por: 
TUGAL.—From the London Gaxette Ex- 
traordinary, caucluded from page 410. 
Lieut. col. G. Tucker, and heut. col. Ba- 
thurst, aud the officers in the departments 
of the adjutant and quarter-master-general, 
and hieut. col. Torrens, and the officers of 
my. personal staff, rendered me the greatest 
assistagce throughout the action.—-I have 
tae honour, &&.—(Signed) A. WeLLEstey. 
NN. B. Since writing the above, I have 
beea informed that a French gen, officer, 
supposed to be gen, Thebault, the chief of 
the staff, has been found dead upon the 
field of battle. A. W. 
fieturn of Killed, Wounded, and Missing of 
the Army under the Command of Lieutee 
naai-General the right non. Sir A. Welles- 
ley, K B. onthe 21st of August, 1808.— 
d{ead-quarters, Fimiera, 
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Gen. Staff, 1 capt. wounded.®Royal ay. 
tillery, 2 rank and file killed; 2 rank ang 
file, 2 horses, wounded.—Royal engineers, | 
licut. missing. —2O0th light dragoons, } lieyt 
col. 19 rank and file, 30 horses, killed, 
2 serjeants, 22 rank and file, 10 horses, 
wounded; 1 capt. 1 drummer, 9 rank and 
file, } horse, missing. 

Ist brigade, major-gen. Hill.—5th foot, 
none killed or wounded.—Oth foot, none 
killed or wounded. —38th foot, none killed 
or wounded. 

2d brigade, major-gen. Ferguson.—36th 
foot, 7 rank and file killed; 1 capt. 3 lieuts, 
1 ensign, 1 staff, 1 serjeant, 1 drummer, 
34 rank and file wounded; 1 serjeant, | 
rank and file missing.—40th foot, 6 rank 
and file killed; 1 capt. 1 lieut. 2 serjeants, 
28 rank and file wounded; 6 rank and file 
missing.-—7 Ist foot, 12 rank and file killed; 
2 capts. 4 lieuts. 1 ensign, 1 staff, 6 ser- 
jeants, 86 rank and file wounded. 

3d brigade, brig. gen, Nightingale. —2yth 
foot, 2 rank and file killed ; 1 capt. 1 ser- 
jeant, 10 rank and file wounded. —82d foot, 
1 lieut. 7 rank and file killed; 2 seryeants, 
51 rank and file wounded. 

Ath brigade, brig. gen. Bowes.-—6th foot, 
none killed or wounded.—32d foot, none 
killed or wounded. 

5th brigade, brig. gen. Craufard.—4sth 
foot, none killed or wounded.—9QIst foot, 
none killed or wounded. 

6th brigade, brig. gen. Fane.—30th foot, 
1 capt. 1 serjeant, 18 rank and file killed; 
1 major, 3 lieuts. 1 serjeant, 1 drummer, 
61 rank and file wounded ; 2 rank and hie 
missing.—5th bat. 60th foot, 14 rank and hie 
killed; 2 lieuts. 1 serjeant, 31 rank and file 
wounded; 10 rank and file missing. —2¢ bat. 
Q5th foot ; 1 serjeant, 5 rank and file, killed; 
lL ensign, 13 rank and file wounded; § 
rank and file missing. 

7th brigade, brig. gen. Anstruther.—24 
bat. Oth foot; 3 rank and file killed; 1 se 
jeant, 14 rank and file wounded.—2d bat. 
43d foot, 1 serjeant, 26 rank and file killed; 
1 major, 3 lieuts, 5 serjeants, 2 drummer, 
68 rank and file wounded; 1 drummer, 
12 rank and file missing.—2d bat. 52d foot, 
3 rank and file killed; 1 liewt. 2 seryeants, 
31 rank and file wounded ; 2 rank and o 
missing.—g7th foot, 4 rank and file killed’ 
1 major, 1 lieut. 2 serjeauts, 14 ravk 20 
file wounded. , 

8th brigade, brig gen. Ackland. —24 
queen’s, 1 serjeant, 6 rank and file wov® ‘ 
ed.—20th foot, 1 lient. killed ;/1 lie. 
rank and file wounded;.1 rank 20 
missing.—Royal staff corps, none ki 
wounded. om 4 

Total, 1 lieut, col, 1 capt. 2 lieuts 
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rjeants, 129 rank and file, 30 horses, kil- 
j. 3majors, 10 capts. 19 lieuts. 3 ensigns, 
staff, 27 serjeants, 4 drummers, 400 rank 
4 file, 12 horses, wounded; 1 capt. 1 

jeut, 1 serjeamt, 2 drummers, 46 rank and 

ie, | horse, missing. — 

Names of Officers Killed, Wounded, and 
rissing, on the 2ist of August, 1803 — 
ay, Staft, capt. Hardinge, of the 57th 
pot, deputy assistant quarter-miaster-genei al, 
unded. — Royal engineers, firs: lieut. 
Vells, missing. —20th light dragoons, leut. 
ol. Taylor killed; capt. Eustace missing.—~ 
th foot, lieut. Brooke killed; Jieut. 
ogg wounded.—2gth foot, brig. wiajor <A. 
reagh wounded.—36ih foot, capt. Herbert 
lightly wounded lieats. Hari, Lought, and 
iwards, slightly wounded; ensigu Bosell 
ightly wounded; lieut. and adjutant Poveah 
verely wounded.—40th foot, capt. Suwith 
lightly wounded; lieut, Frankeley slightly 
ounded.—43d foot, major Hearne wound- 
d; capts. Ferguson, Brock, .and Haver- 
icid wounded; lieut. Madden wounded ; 
asign Wilson wounded.—5Oth foot, capt. 
A. G. Cooke killed ; major C. Hill wound- 
i; lieuts. J. Kent, J. Wilson, and R. 
ay wounded. —52d foot, capt. Ewart 
jounded; lieut. Bell wounded.—6Oth foot, 
eut.C. Kirk wounded; L. Reith wounded.— 
ist, capt. A. Jones slightly wounded; ma- 
‘ Mackenzie slightly wounded; lieut. J. 
. Pratt severely wounded; lieuts. W. 
jartley, R. Dudgeon, and A. S, M‘Intyre 
ightly wounded; ensign W. Campbell 
‘shtly wounded ; acting adjutant R. M‘Al- 
pine severely wounded.-—82d, lieut. R.Don- 
‘0, killed—o5th, lieut. Pratt, wounded ; 
asign W. Cox, wounded.~-g7th, major 
Wilson wounded; lieut. E. Kettlewell 
Funded, 

Abstract of the above return.-* 4 officers 
led, 37 officers wounded, 2 officers mis- 

“8, 3 Don-commissioned officers and drum- 

a killed, 31 non-commissioned officers 
, Tummers wounded, 3 non-commission- 

“ otheers and drummers missing, 128 rank 
idfile killed; 466 rank and file wounded, 46 

“Sand file missing 343 horses killed, wound- 

ned cussing. — Total officers,non-commis- 

' s cers and drummers, rank and file, 
35h killed, wounded, and missing, 
tt Fe st Dep. Adj. Gen, 
the A of Ordnance and Ammunition taken 

“Action of the 21st instant.—) six-poun- 


" 4 four-pounders, 2 three-pounders, 6° 


ean -half-inchhowitzers. 2 ammunition 
ar. Portugueze am munitioncars. 40 
Nee mules,—The above is only the 

ws already received in the park: but, 
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taken from the enemy. The ammunition 
waggons and cars contain a portion of pow- 
der, shells, and stores of all descriptions, 
and about twenty thousand pounds of musket 
ammunition, — W, Ross, Lt. Col. com- 
manding Royal Artillery. 





SPANISH Revotutrion.—(Continued from 
p. 405..—Ojficial Account of the Surren- 
der of General Dupont. Dated Baylen, 
July 22, 1808. 

To His Excellency Don F. H. Castanos, 
Commander in Chief of the Army at An- 
dalusia. 

Most Excellent Sir,—Subsequently to the 
dispatch which I had the honour to transmit 
to your excellency, ou the 17th inst, relative 
to ihe attack made by the division under 
my command, on that of Gen. Gobert 
(kijled in the action), which was dislodged 
froin all the positions it had oocupied, as far 
as the proximity of Baylen, and completely 
defeated, and to the motives which had in 
duced me to fall back on Menjibar, I re- 
passed on the evening of the same day the 
river of Guadalquivir, and took a position 
on tbat night, in which | was joined next 
morning on the 18th by the second division 
under the command of the Camp-Marshal 
the Marquis de Compigny. We jointly 
broke up for that city, wih a view to at- 
tack the enemy if he occupied it.—Imme- 
diately on my arrival, in compliance with 
your excellency’s orders, I disposed the 
columns of attack witha direction to Andu- 
jar ; but at three o'clock in the morning of 
the 19th, and when our troops where 
forming for the march, Gen. Dupont, with 
his army, attacked our camps, and opened 
afire with his artillery, in the hopes un- 
doubtedly of taking us by surprise ; but 
with the celerity of lightning, the troops of 
the different divisions, led on by their in- 
trepid chiefs, repaired to all the points of 
attack, assisted by artillery ; the shock was 
so vehement, that the first company of 
horse, and also foot, suffered greatly from 
theenemy. At the break of day our troops 
were already in possession of the heights, 
which they had occupied before, and the 
enemy attempted his attack on various parts 
of the line, having the advantage of form- 
ing his columns under the cover of our fire, 
by the superior position he occupied, under 
protection of his artillery —He has been 
driven from all points, and even pursues in 
defiance of all his vigorous attacks, which 
he reiterated without any farther interrup- 
tion than what arose from occasional reces- 
sion and the formation of new columns, 
umtil half-past twelve o'clock of the day, 
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when, overcome by fatigue, without having 
been able to gain ground, although he had 
at intervals broke our lines of defence with 
the courage peculiar to troops so accustomed 
to vanquish, and even arrived at our bat- 
teries, which were served on this day ina 
manner that astonished and terrified the 
enemy, and of which there are few parallel 
instances, as they not only instantaneously 
dismounted his whole artillery, but annibi- 
Jated every column in measure as they pre- 
sented themselves, still protecting the poiuts 
attached, and varying its positions according 
to the exigency of circumstances.—The last 
attack was made by Gen. Dupont, who, 
with the other generals, placed himself at 
the head of the colums, under the fire of 
the artillery, and was sustained with a firm- 
ness truly admirable, but with no better 
success, for by the account on the enemy, 
he had fourteen guns dismounted, two 
thousand mea killed, and a vast number 
wounded, among whom are Gen. Dupont 
himself, with two other generals —Under 
such circumstances Gen. Dupont begged to 
capitulate. hostilities were accordingly 
suspended in both armies and it was stipula- 
ted that each should maintain its respeciive 
position, ‘The fruits of the valour and per- 
severance of the generous troops that cem- 
pose these two divisions, are the total rout 
of the enemy, the army of Dupont being 
made prisoners, and that of Wedel bemg 
subjected to the same fate, without any 
other distinction than that of the latter re- 
ceiving their arms at the time of their em- 
barkation only, for having taken position 
against military law, during the suspension 
of arms conceded to him and to his com- 
mander-in-chief.—The camp-marshal_ mar- 
quis de Compigny, chief of the second 
division, has not only, in concert with me 
in the direction of the movements of this 
day, contributed to their successful termi- 
nation, but having selected the corps of 
which L have made mention, he led them 
in person to the hottest points of the three 
general attacks, and secured by his judg- 
ment and gallant example the said hap 

result.—Brig. Gen. Don Francisco Benegas, 
chief of the van of my division, placed on 
my right wing, disposed with skill, and 
much presence of mind, the proper corps 
and artillery on all the points attacked by 
the enemy, and ably contributed to repel 
him in all his partial successive attacks, as 
well as in the last general and obstinate one, 
by which he attempted to turn the said 
wing, at the same time that he was attack- 
ing the centre.—[The Temainder of this 
document is merely recommendatory of the 
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regiments and individuals who distingvisheg 

themselves on the occasion. }J—(Sirned 

REDING. ee) 

Letter from the Most Tilustrious Senor Dox 
Raphael Thomas, Bishop of Santander 
and Regent of the Province of the Mon. 
taignes, to the right hon. Lord Casiip 
reagh, Principal Secretary of State 
his Britannic Majesty. Dated Cuniliies 
near Santander, July 23, 1808. 

My Lord ;—Having been appointed re. 
gent of the province of Santander, anj 
president of the general assembly thereof, 
which, in the name of Ferdinand the seventh, 
gia 2tns and defends it against the invasion 
of the French, or rather against that mon. 
ster of allmonsters, Napoleon Buonaparte : 
—I feel the utmost satisfaction in having 
the honour in quality of regent, of mai. 
festing to your excellency the high respect 
and sincere gratitude, which (in common 
with all this province) I owe to the magnani- 
mous sovereign, of whom your excellency 
is deemed worthy to be minister, for the 
frank intercourse, and generous supplies, 
tendered by the British nation to this pro 
vince, by. major Roche, in his meyesty’s 
name.—Nothing can contribute more strong: 
ly to cement the harmony and amicable it; 
tercourse which happily now exists betweea 
both nations, than such generous condset: 
or can contribute more effectually to siak¢ 
off the oppression which Spain labours ux 
der, owing to the artful intrigues of that '0- 
famous chief of robbers, assisted by out a 
cient bad government.—It will be a source 
infinite gratification to me, and to evely 
good Spaniard, to see a cordial and recipr” 
cal good understanding established betwee 
Great Britain and this country.—I bes leave 
to repeat, my lord, my best acknowies? 
ments for what has already heppi'y take 
place, and to express my hopes that y° 
excéllency will encourage, by such me 
as shall appear most expedient, a comme 
cial intercéurse between both nations, ™ 
der the protection of a British flag; * 
here I owe it, in justice to the ~ ene 
of his majesty’s ships upon this stato 
say, that they have the strongest claims ' 
our esteem, for haying shewn every et 
sition to promote the’ intentions of a 
tish government ; but, more particul@)» 
beg to have the honour of recommending 
your excellency’s notice major Roche, ¥"" 
exertions in fulfilling his majesty’s s' “oe 
and generous views towards this coo", 
have been unremitting—and who, , bie 
frequent intercourse I have had w'" 
has conducted himself entirely to)" 
—Accept, my lord, the assurance 
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n0d atitude, respect, and consideration : and 
ry may the Almighty prosper ail your excellea- 
Do cy’s undertakings 1 RAPHABL THomAs. 
-_ Plight of King Joseph. From the Oviedo 
mal, Gazette Extraordinary. 

tle Madrid, Aug. 2.—-Qn the 29th ult. about 
et four o'clock iv the evening, it was reported 
ins that Joseph Napoleon was marching, and 
te that all the troops ia the city were following 
| tee him. This report was confirmed by the 
and movernents made by the French millinersand 
reat all those of that nation who did not belong 
nth, tothe army. The same evening they with- 
vine drew from ihe hospitals, and conducted to 
None Retiro all the infirm soldiers, They put in 
re: requisition all the carriages and horses that 
ving could be found, and the troops prepared to 
shi march In fact, that very night and on the 
ect morning of the 30th, a greater part of the 
ies army, tne sick, milliners, tradespeople, &c. 
120i of the French nation set out. Ou the whole 
ency day of the 30th, there followed preparations 


the for the march of Joseph and the remainder of 


ies, thearmy. He dined at half past four in the 
pos afternoon, in order to proceed, in iuec du-k, 
sty io sleep to Chamartin, The carriages were 
one haruessed, and repaired to ‘he court of the 
@ ine palace, but. the coachman and mule-drivers, 
ween aad most ot the atteucants of tue royal car- 
net: rages had disappeared |} On which account 
ake Joseph could not depart that night, and was 
Une obliged to suspend his journey to the morn- 
t ine lug ot the 31st, when he departed on harse- 
r all back. as he was unable to put the carriages - 
ceal 2 mviou The same morning he took 
very iro 0 the stables all the mules, horses, and 
pro" Haruess, and shamefully sold ail at the lowest 
ween pice. In the evening of the same day, 
eave they forced open the gates of the pyblic 
dge treasury and bank, paiting the people in 
ake such terror, that we passed a most anxious 
ye nigat, thinking that a general pillage was 
ea about to take place They took from these 
ne! buildings above fourteen millions. At two 
- in the morning of the ist instant was heard 


* cannogade, which, though at first it was 
laken for a fatal signal, was in fact but the 
Precursor of the brightest and happiest day 
that ever rose over Madrid. On this signal 
> the guards were withdrawn, and qll the 
Ange, filed off towards the parade, whence 
y marched off. Searceiy did day appear, 
when all the people raa through the streets, 
~ the posts of the guards, but nothing was 
th be found, They passed to the Retiro, and 
; a they found only a few dying wretches, 
here and there a dead body. . They be 
with amazement, the ditches, pallisa- 
thi » 4nd terriple batteries, directed pariost 
- £ne gan-carriages were in flames, 
ove 70 cannon Were spiked. and about’ 
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2000 barrels of powder thrown into a large 
pond. The inhabitants of Madrid, on see- 
ing themselves delivered from this destruc- 
tive apparatus, gave thanks to the Supreme 
Being, and immediately began to assume 
for their badge, the portrait of Ferdinand 
VII. 

Madrid, Aug. 6.—Yesterday the junta of 
council and alcaldes of the court, ordered 
that eyery one, from the age of 16 to 50, 
should imin-diately enlist and take up arms ; 
but we are assured that this order wil! not be 
pat in force, owing to the arrival of two 
aids-de-camp from Genera! Castanos ; and 
to-morrow a Te Dewmn isto be sung. It 
seems the French have taken the road to 
Wavarre: and besides having put their mules 
and horses to feed on our corn, they have 
burned all the Indian corn, and sacked the 
towns. ‘This is the manner in which these 
ungrateful wretches have repaid us for the 
reception they go! from us; but this ought 
not to astonish us, as they do not regard the 
welfare of their own nation. A well known 
milliner, in this city, sought the protection 
of her own countrymen, aad proceeded with 
the army, carrying with her many millions, 
the fruit of the ridiculous Spanish taste for 
French fashions ; but on the road her pro- 
tectors robbed her, violated her person, 
and afterwards murdered her! A party of 
Andalusian smugglers who left this place in 
pursuit of the French, were fortunate 
enough to overtake some suttlers that were 
with the army, and took from them 700,000 
reals with other effects. Two close coaches 
entered here, and went immediately to the 
new palace, where they left ‘the equipage 
that they were conducting. They went 
afterwards to the jail of this city, where 
they lodged the people that were in the car- 
riages, without our being able to know to 
this moment who they were. 

- Madrid, Aug. 10.—The armies of Va~ 
Jencia and Arragon entered this city yester- 
day. They came with the intention of 
driving out the French, and have now fol- 
All the 
troops that were in the garrison have accom~ 
panied them, so that the police of this city 
is now carried on by the inhabitants, from 
which duty no one is exempt, not even the 
ecclesiastics. —An enlistment has been or- 
dered, comprizing all males between the 
ages of 15 and 50, without any exception. 
—The 24th will be a grand day in this capi- 
tal and its vicinity, for on that day Ferdinand 
the VIith will be proclaimed here and at 
Toleco. 
Madrid Gazette Extraordinary. 

This was published in consequence ef 
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tumults taking place after the departure of 
the French. We can only give the sub- 
stance. It is signed by the governor Don 
Bartolome Munoz. It commences with an 
dnimated appeal to the Castilian character, 
and beseeches the people, at a moment when 
Fame is publishing the glorious victories of 


their brother Patriots over the invincibles of | 


Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena, not to stain 


} 


' 


' 


| 


| 


| 


the reputation of the country by disture | 
bances, It then proceeds.—‘* The fate of | 


the innocent victims of the 2d May, whose 


blood is still smoking on our ground, ought | 


to warn us. The infamous perpetrator has 
escaped us (Murat), but the vengeance of 
Heaven will overtake him.”—The gazette 
concludes with orders for raising men in the 
different parishes, and regulations of much 
energy connected with thigmeasure, 
acts that an alcalde shall, with a notary, go 
round each parish, and in a book enter the 
names of those who may voluntarily eulist, 
specifying their age and occupation, their 
wish either for the infantry or cavalry, what 
description of arms they may be in pos- 
session of, and whether they undertake to 
subsist themselves, or demand pay. Those 
who do not proffer personal service, are to 
specity whether they will undertake to sup- 
ply arms, money, or clothing. It is, how- 
ever, intimated, that if their country shall 
want their services, all from the age of 15 to 
50 shall be enlisted without regard to their 
consent or refuss], Such persons as have 
already becn in the army, are to specify 
whether they are incapable of further ser- 
vice, and the rank they formerly held. 
His Excellency Don Gregorio De La Cuesta 
To the Junia of Salamanca. 
Excellent Sirs! The general directory of 
the port of Madrid has under yesterday's 
date communicated to me by express, that 
on the 30th day of July a considerable stir 
was observed among the French troops in 
the capital, amounting to 22,000 men, 
which announced a general retreat, which is 
attributed to the disturbances in their go- 
vernment, and to the notice which they had 
received of the capitulation of their army in 
Andalusia under the command of generai 
Dupont. Within 64 hours of their having 
been apprised of such event, they have effect- 
ed their departure from the capital, with all 
the sick that were able to follow together 
with all the Freach natives resident in Ma- 
drid; so that the capital has been completely 
freed of all Frenchmen, of whatever cha- 
racter or description ; Even the last divi- 
sion passed, on the first, by the Inn de 
Pesadilla, distant four leagues from the 
court. Their march will be slow, on ac- 


It en- | 
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connt of the immensity of baggage and in. 
cumbrances, arising chiefly from the $polie 
ation of his majesty’s palaces and the town 
which they have plundered, as well as the 


| general treasury and treasury of consolida. 


tion.—Grecorio De La Cuesta.—Qy:. 
ters general at Munoz, Aug. 5d 180s. 
Trait of Generosity of an Englishman. 
Letter addressed to Messrs. Don Channe! 
Benito de Cannedo, and Don Felixe Gop. 
zalez Pola, citizens at this royal consulate of 
Corunna :—Corunna, August 10.—Gentle. 
men,—-You will be pleased to receive, and 
deliver in my name, thesum of reals Veillon 
45,176:17 to the supreme Junta of this king. 
dom, in order to the same being employed 
as they, together with the existing autho- 
rities in Spain, which have formed a com 
mon cause against France, shall best direct. 
JT have the honour to’be, &c. Frepzric 
GreLtot, of London. 
Circular Letter transmitied by the Council of 
Castile to the several provincial Govern. 


ments of the Country, dated Madrid, Aug 4, | 


Excellent Signor ;—Madrid, which has 
groaned during more than four months 
under the heavy and irresistible yoke of the 
French army, begins to breathe agai, 
through an especial interference of Divine 
Providence ; and the council which could 
not fail to be involved in a great degree in 
the consequences of this subjection, avails 
itself of the first moments of its liberty to 
state its sentiments to your excellency. It 
is certain, that these cannot but correspond 
with the immutable loyalty and the indeli- 
ble love of justice and reason which always 
constituted its character, and have gained it 
in all times the confidence of the nation. It 
is this which has supported them in o 
midst of the greatest dangers, and added 


> .o he 

firmness to the constancy with which they 
refused to recognise the king aon 
ror 


most monstrous perfidy had designated 
them, further, perhaps, than circumstances 
justified: The supreme tribunal does 0 
doubt that your excellency will be convin' 
of this truth, as well as of the sincerity ¥" 
which it has now the felicity to be a 
openly toavow, that firm resolution SS a 
it had always kept, to support with all = 
power its lawful sovereign and his T'S be 
and those of the nation, as declared by re 
law. The. sentiments and desires o ne 
most faithful city are the same, and 
council submits them to the general joes 
ment of the nation. At the same time © 
it carries into effect all the means which i 
present critical circumstances permit, it lan 
adopt, in conjunction with you, the P 





and measures of defence which may be prac 
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welt” and insufficient, certainly, 
rees are without the prompt 
and efficacious aid whieh it promises itself 
from your excellency,—With respect to the 
measures of another kind whioh without 
doubt will be necessary for the salvation of 
the country, and its elevation to that ravk to 
which it rose in the tines of ifs prosperity, 
it belongs to the council merely to rouse and 
excite the authorities of the nation, with 
which it will co-operate by contributing for 
the general welfare, its influence, its coun- 
sel, and its knowledge. As it is not possible 
y adopt, under the present extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the expedients pointed out by 
the laws and custems of the nation, the 
council will not occasion delay by elaborately 
suggesting what might perhaps be the fit 
means of fixing the representation, and 
ascertaining the opinion of the nation ; and 
confines itself for the present to the indica- 
tion of a measure in which it would concar 
withthe greatest satisfaction, viz.—that your 
excellency would be pleased to send, with 
the greatest dispatch, deputies who enjoy 
yourentire confidence, and who, acting in 
concert with the persons named by the 
Juntas of the other provinces and the 
eouncil, might confer on this most impor- 


gs its own resou 


tant object, making such arrangements that | 
all projects and expedients proceeding from | 


this common centre may be as expeditious 
astheend to be attaimed may require.— 
Your excellency has displayed such striking 
proofs of your constant attachment to the 
king whom Providence has given us, and of 
your ardent zeal for the honour and _ fidelity 
of the nation, that the council cannot but 
expect with entire confidence, that your 
sentiments will concur with those of the 
other provincial Juntas, to whom it has this 
diy transmitted the present manifesto: and 
that you will continue to evince th® same 
‘clicitude and zeal you have hitherto shewn, 
‘well in dispatching to the council and 
capital the prompt aid of troops, which will 
Suelter them from fresh Oppression, as in 
uniting the aid of your authority and ability 
to that of his supreme council, in concerting 
ineasures for the defence of the whole nation. 
vr God preserve your excellenty many 
Proclamation of the Council of Castile, to 

¢ Peoplevof Madrid, on the Departure 

of the Frenc —Aug. 5. 

crous and worthy» people of the ca- 
Spain! The council addresses you ; 








the misfortunes of your country in the 


j 


“alstate in-which it now is, to perturb | 


- 
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its tranquillity, aud add to the calamities of 
its situation ? Your noble conduct corres- 
ponds, as might be expected, with the va 
Jour and virtue which form your character, 
The council rejoices that you follow the ad- 
vice it formerly gave you, and that you trust 
in its paternal solicitude. . Continue, faith- 
ful Spaniards, to be calm, that the worthy 
chief, and the magistrates who preside over 
you, may meet all the dangers which can 
occur, and fulfil with exactvess all their ob- 
ligations, When fame admires and publish- 
es the victories of our valiant countrymen 
over theinvincibles of Marengo, Austerliiz, 
and Jena, it is not possible that you could 
commit the shame(ul act of warming your- 
selves by the conflagration of their houses 
and effects. Such actions would fill with 
horror the virtuous armies which are sur- 
rounding us for our protection. They have 
left their properties to defend ours; they 
have abandoned their hearths, and been la- 
vish of their lives, because they would not 
endure the slavery of our good king, and 
the death of the monarchy; and it is 
through their efforts only that we are free 
from a perfidious enemy whi persecuted us. 
We are not so perfidious (you will answer), 
that while they are approaching, covered 
witb glory and the blood of the enemy, we 
should forget our obligations, and occupy 
ourselves solely in judging arbitrarily of the 
fidelity and conduct of our fellow country- 
men. This is the language of honour, 
which characterizes you: do not forget if. 
Yes! it is the malevolent, who cover their 
depredations, their conflagrations, and ¢hety 
homicides, on such mournful oecasions, 
with the pretext of justice, without reflect- 
ing, that itis not lawful for any one tobe, 


of his own authority, the administrator of 


justice, The supreme tribunal assures you, 
that if there have been among us any trai- 
tors to their sovereign and their country, it 
will avenge their crimes, and if they mefit 
it, cast them away, as unworthy of the 
name of Spaniards. Judge no one, for 
that renders you liable to sacrifice many in- 
nocent. .Adore Divine Providence, which 
has known how to humiliate in an instant 
the proud, and which will as little suffer ta 
remain unpunished incendiaries and assassins, 
~-Worrhy citizens! good men! and true 
patriots! Arm yourselves against the ini- 
quity of those who purpose to grow rich 
with your property, the price of the sweat 
of your brows. ‘The council watches for 


_ your safety. Lend them aid, and impeach 


those who assume the false title of neigh- 
bours, but are mere vagabonds, who, flying 
from before theix own magistrates, conceal 
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their vices amid the confusion of the capi- 
tal. Already your victorious countrymen 
are near, crowned with laurels, which will 
not fade in thecourse of future ages. All Europe 
has been surprised at the progress of their rapid 
victories. Arragon, Catalonia, Valencia, An- 
dalusia, La Mancha, Estramadura, Murcia, 
Carthagena, Castile, Leon, Asturias, San- 
tandur, and Gallicia, have shed around them 
never fading glory. Already they have rais- 
ed numerous armies ; already they have de- 
fended the principal points of Spain; alrea- 
they have secured the chief maritime ports, 
and captured ships and squadrons at Cartha- 
gena. We owe all to God, and our Lady, 
the Virgin, who have protected ourcause. Let 
us, therefore, cast off our lethargy, and pu- 
rify our manners, which were arrived al- 
most at the pitch of complete corruption. 
Let us acknowledge the calamities which 
the kingdom and this great capital have en- 
dured, as a punishment necessary for our 
correction. The innocent victims, whose 
blood has streamed from their native soil, 
have implored forgiveness for us. The ope 
immortal and omnipotent God of armies has 
heard their supplications, and is appeased, 
Will it be just that we should now commit 
new abominations, robberies, insurrections, 


and excesses? There cannot be a being of | 


so great ingratitude as to think this. Unite, 
virtuous Spaniards, to receive, as soon as 
possible, the reward of your heroic fidelity. 
—The government, and the faithful pro- 
vinces, will be filled with joy, when the 
council exhibits before you and all Europe 
the constant firmness with which the men 
of honour, the most elevated nobility, the 
superior tribunals, and the chiefs of the 
nation, have sustained your cause, and the 
rights of the throne. Not a few individuals 
among them have been led by fraud and 
force far beyond the limits of Spain ; and, 
though without liberty, and exposed to the 
severest insults, they have proved the in-. 
flexibility of their loyalty, and the religious 
purity of their opinions. Distrust even 
their signatures, which have been circulated 
among you, and wait with patience for the 
testimonies of their conduct. The princi- 
pal author of these calamities is free, and 
beyond your jurisdiction; but heaven will 
not permit him to remain unpunished.— 
And you, ye victorious armies of Spain ! 
fiy and protect this capital which longs for 
you. ‘Till then it has no other defence, than 
in the heart of the kingdoms, and the recent 
departure of dhe enemy. Let us together 
prostrate ourselves before the sacred altars 
of - Sat and retura him thanks for his 
wonderful mercy. Here your fathers, yoar 
m thers, your brothers, and your fricade, 
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and Proclaim 































































} await you, to embrace you, 
you our deliverers, O how happy that doy 
how true that joy Wipe away your tear 
you disconsolate widows, and you wretched 
orphans, who have lost those whom you lov. 
ved! Your fathers. and your faithful hy. 
bands, died in thre field of honour, in the 
defence of their country ; they perished, 
but their memory shall not perish. Here 
you will meet with generous and gratefi| 
souls, who will provide for your mainte. 
nance, as your husbands and bathers provi. 
ded for theirs. The Spanish nobility are 
distinguished for their generosity and great. 
ness of soul, and will not deny a debt a 
flattering as itis just. God grant that no 
evil-minded persons may frustrate, by their 
excesses and rapine, such laudable inten. 
tions, and fill this city with lamentation and 
mourning. Worthy neighbours! it is for 
you we act: live in confidence. that the 
council and all the magistrates of this capi- 
tal will protect you, and will deliver over 
the guilty to the severest punishment. Got 
grant that there be no occasion to draw the 
sword of justice ; let it be employed against 
the enemies of the nation—against the op- 
pressors of our liberty, and against those 
who, violating théir promise, avail then- 
| selves of our defenceless state to sacrifice us. 
| May it please Heaven to grant, speedily 
| the fulfilment of those desires which are 
- engraved on the hearts of all Spaniards, and 
| those of its council! —~D. Baarotome 
Munoz. 
Proclamation to the Biscayans.—Dattd 
Bilboa, Aug. 6. : 
Noble Biscayans!—The bitter grief which 
"oppressed your hearts, at seeing your natié 
land threatened with the odious yoke of {he 
"most cruel slavery, has at length broken 
through the barriers which the irresistible 
force of Groom ape? had. imposed a 
| yous yes, your sufferings are now % © 
| end; mm 4 generous youth, full of holy 
ardour, are flocking with eagerness to theif 
| standards.—You called forchiefsto comm 
you; and you now see placed at your De 
| men celebrated for their talents and milil#”? 
| knowledge, who will condnct you * * 
were by the hand to victory. The ne 
of a presiding junta, to direct your a 
| tiops, has been one of the princips! ong? | 
| of your cateful attention. Here you?” , 
it addressing you in the langnage of 
| —Inhabitants of . Biscay! A 
| back on the ages which have. passed, 
| you will see your ancestors at ane 1m? | 
' pulsing the . inians 5 at SOO ig 
| Stroying osts af Rome; ” 
| was granted to them the honourable O*" 
tion of serving in the van of the armyi 
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7 ra : 
gee the privil e of citizens, Tmitate 


e glorious examples of your so worthy 
rogenitors.——Y et Know that absolute sub- 
dination to your chief, and severity of 


im 
ry! 
ars, 


hed 


a jiscipline, are the first of martial virtues, 
ve ithout which none can present themselves 
the ith the hope of success in the plains of 
. ‘nour, ‘The junta promises itself that you 
ere “l) possess them in an eminent degree.—Let 
or ie unholy voice of party passions for ever 
ie lisoppear from among you: and let the 
ae yevestions of envy hold no sway in your 
bosoms. No; Jet a perfect and indissoluble 
of sion reign among you. Your interests are 
on he same—the sentiments which animate 
ou alike—and the cause which you defend, 
om ommon, Will you, therefore, seek to 
pie ura your force against your brethren and 
. ountrymen, and to give the victory to your 
« yemies? Perish so disgraceful an idea! 
bs let the liberty and property of individuals 
ust be most religiously respected, and let the 
Cod province of Biscay preserve the purity of its 
the ustoms, even in the midst of the din of 
‘ost yms,—Biscayans !_ The religion of your 
op. athers, according to whose holy maxims 
mS ou have been educated—the country to 
*; which you Owe your existence—the Lord 
4 orSovereign) which the constitution and 
ily, ie laws have prescribed to you—these are 
jo he important objects which claim your at- 
od tation, and oblige you to march out to the 
a florious conflict. Can you bear to be the 
ictims of one man’s ambition who has en- 
ated eavoured to enslave all Europe? No; | 
you were not born for slavery.—Hasten then 
hich ogive the most undoubted proofs of your 
tive dour and patriotism, and rely upon all the 
‘the sistance which the janta can afford you. 
‘ken May yourtemples be surrounded with lau- 
‘ble is of victory, and your name be immor- 
oa 4 \ the annals of Biscay! (Signed) 
ne ‘Matutas Herrero Prieto. D. Juan 
holy “stro De Yermo. D. Fractseo Borsa 
heif ATADO De Corcugra, &c. OD. Jose 


Vlg DE Goitia, Secretary of the Janta: 
reclamation of our Holy Father Pope Pius 
VII, to the Catholic Spaniards. 
Beloved Children ;—You who dcplore at 
¢ foot of the altar the wounds given to 
“'g0n——You who are still mindfal that 
¢lorm one people of brethren, join we, 
*vicar of Christ; approach ye families, 
© Temnant of yast destruction, to the 
a of my predecessors, to see me, like 
canted, surrounded by lions ; preserved hi- 
s “to by the inscratable designs of’ Provi- 
a ~—I see the vessel of St. Peter entrust- 
te my care combated by the fierce ‘apos- 
bros whom m self’ have placed on the 
ats d and who, like a degenerate son, 
or the destruction of his mother, the 
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church, to whom he had sworn fidelity at 
her altar, But let us draw off the veil that 
covers so great iniquity. The first victim 
that was sacrificed to his ambition has been 
your shepherd, Rome, the centre of faith 
and the shield of religion, has been prosti- 
tuted. ‘The idol Dagon has been united to 
the cruel Antioch of our days to accomplish 
the destruction of religion, which is the 
great bar to his perfidious designs. However, 
do not despond, The successor of St. Peter 
is still extant, though overwhelmed with 
affliction ; groaning under his chains, he 
lifts his eyes and tremulous hatids to heaven, 
imploring incessantly the protection of the 
God of hosts over his flock!—Oh! the 
happy effects of religion! In this fatal si- 
tuation, my soul, penetrated with Christian 
feelings, learns with transport and surprise, 
that Spain, liappy Spain, has remained true 
to her religion and king. I hasten, my be- 
loved children, to surmount the shackles by 
which J am depressed, to transmit to your 
kingdoms the circular that will testify to 
you of my gratitude. Arouse, and combat, 
like David, the imperious Goliath of our 
times.—Valorous Spaniards, sons of the 
church, come and break the chains of your 
shepherd. Already my heart assures me of 
your sensibility; do not tarry; raise the 
standard of faith ; victory invites you; come 
then to your brothers in bondage. Raise 
your tents, and pursue the nsurper of na- 
tions, Enter into the heart of his domi- 
nions, and follow him to the remotest ‘li- 
mits of the earth. Shew to the nations of 
the North that oppression is in iis agony, 
and let the Spanish sword strike the decisive 
blow on the gnilty head. Compassionate 
the ill-fated kingdom of France, condole 
with its people, and they will assist you to 
overwhelm her traitorous tyrant. Oh, with 
what transport will the Catholic Ferdinand 
learn the intrepidity and heroic Joyalty of 
his subjects! ‘The streight situation to 
which he is, like myself, doomed, pre- 
cludes the means to him of manifesting the 
sentiments of his magnanimous heart. I 
feel not the strength of saying more. If I 
survive the calamity, atid you spill your 
blood for religion, your country and mo- 
narch, to whom I supplieate from heaven all 
happiness, the world sliall be witness to my 
gratitude, 

The Supreme Council of Castile to the Capt. 
General of Arregan.—Aug, 4, 1808. 
Srr—After having laboured for four sue- 

cessive months under the most grievous op- 

pression, this capital has at last been so for- 
tunate as to be liberated from the numerous 

French troops, which had. invaded its pre- 

cincts and vicinity. The councii which 
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has groaned under their galling yoke, would 
deem itself wanting to its duty, if, accre- 
diting you and your gallant companions in 
arms as the deliverers of the country, it did 
not hasten to manifest to you its satisfaction, 
and the sentiments with which ic hath been 
constantly animated, and has the happiness 
to express at present. From the first mo- 
ment of its liberation it has taken all the 
measures, that circumstances have allowed, 
to direct to the common cause, the loyalty 
and ardent vows of this faithful capital and 
its whole district; these however, for the 
present, wil] not be such as the zea! of the 
council and of this city would wish ; they 
will be insufficient to the putting them free 
from fresh opression.—The council doubts 
net but your excellency wil] coincide with 
thers in this request, and contribute to the 
safety of the capital and its public depart- 
ments, with all the efficacy in your power ; 
and the illustrious proofs of zeal and conduct 
alieacdy must amply by you manifested, are 
a sufficient assurance to them that you will 
adopt the means to the exigency of the cir- 
cumstances.—To his excellency the Captain 
General of Arrogan, Don Joseph de Palafox 
y Melzi.—By command of the council.— 
Arias Mon. 

Answer of his Excellency the Captain Ge- 
neral of Arragon, Don Joseph De Pala- 
Jox y Melxi, to the Council of Castile. 
The notitication which you, under date 

of the 4th instant, have communicated to 

me in the name of the council, and ot 
which I had already the knowledge, has 
afforded me the most heartfelt gratification. 

Considering that the inhabitants of the ca- 

pital, who have endured the most intolerable 

vexation, Owing to their loyal attachment 

.0 their sovereign, which will eternally re- 

dowd to their honour, are now freed of 

their 1.1vaders, it gives alike to me, and to 
the goad inhabitants of this kingdom univer- 
sally, cause of happiness and exultation.— 

The unalterable integrity of the council, the 

dignity of its ministers, and the wise policy 

of which there has been ere now ample de- 
monstration, has rendered that court respect- 
able even abroad. In the melancholy cir- 
cumstances in which Spain has been placed 
by the most unparalleled treachery recorded 
m history, this court has not fulfilled its 
duties; many of the individuals of which 
it was composed have most satisfactorily jus- 
tified themselves, whilst others, perhaps al- 
lured by the seducive promises of the enemy, 
or enstrained by the perversity of their dis- 
position, have either remained irresolute, 
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4% 
or even taken part against their own oy, 
of this [ have ‘had sufficient evidence and 
to my inexpressible sorrow have I knoy, 
them direct the operations of the enemy 
and witnessed them approach with effronten 
the wails of Saragossa, write inflammatory 
papers, and propagate doctrines dishonoyy. 
able to the Spanish name.—I am aware that 
the council has not been at tiberty to ae 
freely, and that they have been Constrained 
to serve only as organs of the dispositions of 
that execrable government ;_ but the genen 
will of the nation having once been expres. 
sed, it would have been highly important if 
they had transferred themselves to the pro. 
vinces, and made common cause with them, 
were it only to withdraw their sanction from 
the circulation of the scandalousand deceptiou 
writings which have made their appearance: 
and to this no insuperable obstacle appesy 
to me to have stood in their way ; or be 
there been any, the common interest aod 
welfare of the nation ought at any rate | 
have risen paramount to every private spect 
lation.—It is now nearly two months that 
this city has been encompassed by the ene 
my; by the baseness of whose conduct we 
discern that they make crime their study 
To rapine, violence, turpitude, and iniquily 
they have added ferocity, by sacrificing eve 
infants--- the sick and wounded ; nay, the 
very benefactors. They have bombart: 
this heroic city in a cruel manner; a 
though their irruption into this kingdon 
has been well avenged, we have, oni 
less, not repulsed them without spilling & 
blood of many a brave and virtuous defend 
of the country, and withont involving ™ 
ny others in distress. Regarding mys, 
have been more critically situated than a 
other commander, being without one sing 
soldier, and placed within immediate yt 
of the enemy, from my proximity (0 ® 
frontiers, and liable to be attacked at 0% 
from Catalonia, Castile, and Navarre D: 
in despite of all, our love for king, a , 
and religion, has made me contemn * ss 
gers, considering timidity and ‘resolv 
as tantamount to the greatest crime. ; 
spared some assistance to Catalonis, a 
varre, and other provinces, who havec : 
fully acted with me, and claimed rn 4 
tection, and I have happily beet oa N 
repel the enemy, which I trust : gi 
pat to flight, if any part of te © 
shall remain. Then I shall fly ‘ 
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